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THE SUNDAY TIMES 


BOOMING GERMANY’S 
‘LOST GENERATION’ 


One Woman’s Indictment of Her Race 


GUDRUN TEMPEL is a German. She is 35 and grew up during the 
Nazis’ rise to power and their bloody defeat. Her parents were of 
the professional, middle class and—like many in their social 
bracket — they supported Hitler during his early days. Nazism then, 
says Miss Tempel, “ was a surge of lunacy that gripped everyone.... 

’ My parents would never have invited Hitler or his cronies to lunch 
because he would have bored them with his semi-education and lack 
of wit....” Today many Germans of Miss Tempel’s generation 
hold positions of authority in Germany — and here’s what she says 
of them: “‘. .. The forceful and intellectually superior people in 
Germany shun politics because they feel there is something missing 
that they can find in Krupps or Siemens or Mercedes. ...” This 
assessment — and much of it is an indictment — of the Germans by a 
German is written with devastating insight and almost cruel candour. 
And it appears exclusively in THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday. 


No Overseas Doctors 
Means No N.H:S. 


THE BATTLE IN BRITAIN’ S SLUM. HOSPITALS 


““ What I’d like to see would be a region handed over to someone 
like Unilever or I.C.I. . . . The saving and speed would be 
enormous!” This is not a complaint from some factory-manager 
frustrated by stick-in-the-mud directors. Its a Docror bitterly 
denouncing what he and his colleagues describe as the snail-pace 
bureaucracy and questionable priority-rating of Britain’s hospital- 
building programme... . Did you know that our National Health 
Service could collapse overnight if all Commonwealth and overseas 
doctors and nurses now in Britain suddenly decided to return home ? 
A startling report on the state of Britain’s hospital services today 
appears in THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday. 


THAT CHURCHILL PORTRAIT 
A Defence of GRAHAM SUTHERLAND 


Who is the most distinguished living English artist? Many 
competent judges —the art critic DOUGLAS COOPER among them — 
would give their vote to GRAHAM SUTHERLAND. Twelve years ago 
Sutherland turned to portraits, and his painting of sIR WINSTON 
CHURCHILL in 1954 caused an uproar in both artistic and lay circles. 
In THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday, Douglas Cooper examines the 
art of Graham Sutherland, defends the Churchill yee and 
deplores its present “ concealment” 


‘THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 


_ the auimiieeranby, of Kwame Nkrumah 


‘Dr Nkrumah’s autobiography is as factual an account as ea: 
be wished for... This confident frankness lasts throughout the 
book.’ Guardian “To read it is almost like listening to someone 
talking to his friends “‘off the record”’. As a result, it is refresh- 
ingly honest.’ One _ Illustrated = Cloth boards 30s. 
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The es of the Church of Scotland Mission. at t Calabar i in 
Eastern Nigeria, which has been at work for over a hundred 
years checking the spread of disease, particularly leprosy, ~ 


opening schools and training colleges and preaching the 


Christian religion. 15 halftones Revised edition 10s 6d 
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Excavation at Dawu 
aye Thurstan Shaw MA FSA 


This important contribution to the archaeology of Ghaasd is the 
detailed report of the scientific excavation of a 24-ft. high 
midden mound in Akwapim, which appears to have been in 
use for about four hundred years from a date in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century. The report contains what is believed to be — 
the first archaeological proof that brass-casting was known and 
practised in West Africa to a high level of skill before the - 
advent of ete on the coast. Over 200 line and halftone 
illustrations | : Ms 30 November 45s 
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" Archaeology i in Ghana 
oO. Davies MA DLitt 


A collection of five papers ’ describing the results of digs made. 
by Dr Davies, Reader in Archaeology, University College of 
Ghana, in various parts of Ghana during recent years. His 
finds are illustrated with his own drawings and with photo- 


graphs ; 2 : 7s 6d 
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oe The Eolonial Reckoning 


| ; - ee M A R G E RY PE R H A M on | anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism | 


OLONIALISM ’. Here is a new n. or at least a Lumumba, was one of the ‘ filthy crimes of imperialism *, while 
word that has been used in a new way during the last China added other murders to the western account, including that 
few years, What exactly does it mean? It is certainly of Mr. Bandaneraika! Each advance in political emancipation by | 
; a word of abuse. We are never left in any doubt western powers is condemned as a subtle trick to gain new kinds 
. about that, It is nearly always coupled with ‘ imperialism’ as if to of control. Moscow told Africa the other day that the Americans 
’ ~ make sure that the abuse is all inclusive, and also, perhaps, to are now ‘ the most clever and dangerous colonialists ever known to 
- increase the guilt of colonialism by associating it with a word of —history’—their 5,000 missionaries in Africa are ‘ imperialists 
much older and wider significance. We find these words are nearly working in black garments to serve United States’ monopolies 
always used in the context of an attack upon the West by most of ‘rather than God’. ‘ Colonialism ’, said Russia, ‘ regards poverty, 


~ the colonial and ex-colonial peoples. _ disease, ignorance, brutality, treachery, the bondsman’s chains and 
The West, of course, is a variable term. Sometimes it means the the hangman’s rope as its allies in Africa’. _ 
western colonial powers, sometimes it includes the United States, These, of course, are the extremes of propaganda. But they are 


or even all white non-communist nations, with South America intended to prolong, to enlarge and exacerbate something which 

ranking in some contexts as an ex-colonial region. It will be seen already exists, that great movement of assertion amongst the non- 

that the division tends to put the coloured world on one side and European peoples which has so suddenly changed the balance of 
the white world, or at least the western part, on the other. forces in our world, For anti-colonialism and anti-imperialism 
_ There is no escaping from the issues aroused by this attack. The represent the latest phase in the reaction of the rest of the world 

: _ other day I reckoned, as I put down my daily newspaper, that out against the long domination of the West. 

of some thirty-eight overseas news items no less than twenty-two Professor Toynbee, in his 1952 Reith Lectures on ‘ The World 
__ dealt with different kinds of reaction against the dealings of white and the West * and in his Study of History, has put this move- 
a é - peoples v with coloured peoples. The bitterest expressions, perhaps, ment into its universal setting as only he could do. He has 
are those addressed to Gilead peoples, and especially to Africans, analysed the overwhelming predominance which its technological 
¥ ti4c4 the ether. © superiority gave to the West during the last few centuries, and with 
: _ Anyone who wants to ae the depths oe this bitterness should ever-increasing weight. The subjected groups have struggled to take 
etnahy the monitoring records of the B.B.C. Russia, China,Ghana, over from the West their instruments of power in order to turn 
and Egypt are among the centres which diffuse condemnation. them against the West, to regain their independence and to rebuild 
spt—which does not share our affection for the canine species _ their own shaken societies. Japan showed the way with her intelli- 
uch to say about imperialist dogs. Damascus radio pro- gent and amazingly rapid appropriation of Western techniques. 
la ‘the death of Mr. Hammarskjéld, like that of Mr. Russia, though herself part European, felt her difference, indeed 
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bee as Mr. Khruschchev’s speeches. shov 
impetus: from a competitive antagonism towards the West, mili- 
tary, economic, and ideological—the idea of communism. The 
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coloured colonial and subjected peoples, first in Asia, now in 
Africa, have followed suit with rejection, liberation, appropriation, 
condemnation. Communist China was never wholly subjected, but 
because of her pride in her great and ancient but isolated civiliza- 
tion she reacted all the more bitterly against the string of 
‘foreign devils’ who monopolized her trade. This resentment has 
hardly yet found expression in action; it hangs over the West like 
a gathering storm. 

- These two attacks, the communist an the Eneccolontal. are 
simultaneous, and the communist states are working hard to make 


them a fully combined operation. This would set some three- 


quarters of the world against the West. This fusion has not yet 


happened. In the last year or so there have been developments 


which suggest that it may not happen. But the very possibility 
shows how inseparable this problem of colonialism is from the 
greatest of all the dangers of our world, the a between the 
Communist and the Western Powers. - 

It is upon the colonial aspect of this world situation that I 
want to direct our attention during these talks. This is the part 
which most intimately concerns us in Britain. For by far the 
greater number of the newly emancipated peoples were in our 
Empire. Consider for a moment the scale of the operation. Six- 
teen years ago we ruled some 600,000,000 people. Today we rule 
some 40,000,000, and. East Africa? s 20,000,000 are on the very 
edge of independence. We shall soon be left with some small and 
scattered ports and islands. We may have a sense of association, 
even affection, towards them. But, in realistic terms, some of them 
represent obligations rather than assets. Even the utility of some 
of the once cherished military bases is beginning to look question- 
able in this age of jets and atoms. The Britain of 1961 is very 


_ different as regards her external power from the Britain of 1939 or 


even of 1945. But perhaps even more startling than the loss of 


governing power has been this outburst of anti-colonialism which — 


has accompanied it. It condemns our past record, it weakens our 


_ present influence. It also threatens to harm our ‘future relations - 
with many of our former subjects and other coloured peoples. 


A Matter for Pride 

I realize that this negative anti-colonialism is to some extent the 
reverse side of a positive force, the desire for freedom:. and also 
that our relations with most of our ex-dependencies still remain 
basically friendly, though this base is often obscured by clouds of 
misunderstanding. The real significance of the end of the Empire 
has indeed been masked partly by our own increasing readiness to 


liberate, and partly by the voluntary decision of nearly all the 


former dependencies, including the great states of India and 
Pakistan, to remain within the Commonwealth. This is certainly a 
matter for pride and satisfaction. But the nature of the Common- 
wealth is being deeply changed by this influx of new members, 
some of them small, none of them sharing the ties of blood and 


culture of our earlier members, and most of them striking out 


their own independent lines in foreign policy. At this moment our 


proposed entry into the European Common Market is obliging 


us all to reassess the nature of this changed Commonwealth. We 
still believe that it can serve their interests and ours, but we 
cannot now clearly foresee its future shape. 


In this situation of change and uncertainty what might almost 
be called the cult of anti-colonialism cannot be shrugged off. It 


represents a fertile source of mistrust especially in international 
affairs. Suspicion and disagreement can grow from it overnight 


_as it did over the death of Mr. Hammarskjéld. It is generally ex- 


pressed in something like a ritual condemnation of imperialism 


which seldom shows discrimination as between past and present, 


between one imperialism and another, or between the different 
aspects of their rule. 


...What has been our reaction to these events and attitudes? — 
People of my generation were taught from their schooldays that 


our Empire was a splendid achievement, conducted as much for 
the good of its many peoples as for our own, peoples who, indeed, 
now owe to us their very existence as national states. The words 


, peeerccabip and ‘ partnership ’ held serious meaning. ast to 


raw, Rhee main 


into neo-colonialism. : 


indeed, from ourselves. a ur rule really harmed these ) 
distorted or delayed their development? _ : 


Close Ties with ‘AEciee pa Ae 
In these talks I mean to discuss ae, questions and pee es 
which arise out of them, In doing so I shall concentrate upon ~ 
Africa, indeed upon British tropical Africa. One reason for this — 
is that it would be difficult to turn to the whole colonial empire ~ a 
for our examples. But much more because some of our largest. and 


4 
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latest dependencies have been in Africa, and because it is there. 
that the voice of anti-colonialism is loudest. And because these > 
_ dependencies lie in the world’s most precarious region; its vast = 
middle block most empty of power; its northern and southern 


—- 


extremities in the grip of forces seemingly irreconcilable to the 
rest of the continent. Because, furthermore, Africa makes an 
almost unlimited demand for help upon the rest of the world and 
yet at the same time makes any response to that demand supremely 
difficult. And, finally, because Britain has many close ties with 
this continent and has still some important Se to make there + 
in the very near future. 

Am I, you may ask, and certainly the anti-colonialists will 
ask, going to put up a ‘defence of colonialism? Yes, so farasI 
believe our record to have been misjudged, and misleading tests 
applied to it. But I hope we can also ask where we have failed 
as well as where we have done well. You might go on to | 
ask—certainly Africans might -ask—whether someone of my 
nationality is sufficiently unbiased to offer an answer to these 
questions. To profess complete. impartiality, as a Chinese sage 
once said, is itself a kind of partiality: I do not claim so much.’ 
What, then, are my credentials? Though I have sometimes worked 
with my government I have never been employed by it, and I 


lee) 


‘have often been publicly critical both of its acts and policies. From 


the base of ‘Iny university I have been travelling in the Empire, but iS 
especially in Africa, for about thirty years as a student of colonial 
government and race relations. Members of my family and many 
friends have been both settlers and administrators in Africa. 
Indirectly my contact reaches further back. One of my most 
intimate friends and fellow-workers in this field, Lord Lugard, 
was in Africa from the eighteen-eighties. He was in turn a fellow- 
worker with the friends of Livingstone. He went himself to 
explore, to annex, and to govern in tropical Africa and later, as © 
elder statesman, to defend the interests of Africans as he saw 
them. Many of my pupils in recent years have been colonial _ 
officials coming to Oxford for refresher courses after some years 
of work overseas. We joined together in comparative discussions of 


~— 


their ideas and their work which taught me more than they 


learned themselves. Many African graduate students now come 
to Oxford, and a number have been my pupils and friends. So, ; 
indeed, have some of the political leaders. These remarks do not, I _ 
think, spring from egotism, I have always believed that those who 
venture to pronounce upon‘a controversial subject—especially with 


the brevity of these talks—should explain their sealers and a 
what they at least think i is their standpoint. oT ne 
ieiiing in the Light | of History. Pog a 

It would be well to begin by letting in a little of the acest i 
light of history upon this phenomenon of anti-colonialism. We — oa 
need not trace the inconstant use of this word colony since the — a 


time when it was used by the Romans to describe their — 
settlements of veterans, . ‘such as founded Colchester. For prs 
course we need no help from etymology to understand what our aa 
critics mean today by British colonialism—the rule of . ae 
other coloured peoples by the British government or 
white emigrant minorities, What confuses the issue is 
constantly extend the idea from the British colonial 
that of all European powers and slide on to. 


western domination in general. They shift fr : th tow 
present, and even to future fears, to what hogan 3! may do- 
them as it transforms itself ety ugh ¢ 
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another, has been taken 


‘ing, of 


set Rae 


It seems that not only are the western empires to be regarded 
as an evil, but almost as though the very possession of economic 
and military power was, and is, itself discreditable: unless, of 
course, it can be put entirely at the service of the weak and poor, 
according to their own directions. Here the coloured peoples 
seem to be sharing in their own way in the escape from authority 
which is common throughout almost the whole world, as the 
bonds of family, neighbourhood, religion, status, class and empire 
relax. It seems as though the only authority men will accept today 
to reconstitute the fluid masses of individuals is that which arises 
directly from their own wills or which can be made to appear 
to do so. And perhaps of all the old authorities which are being 
condemned and discarded none has fared worse than imperialism. 

Here indeed is a reversal of esteem! All through the sixty 
centuries of more or less recorded history, imperialism, the 
extension of political 
power by one state over 


for granted as part of 
the established -order. 
To appreciate the 
meaning of this recent 
change of view we 
should pause for a 
moment and measure it 
against this long record. 

Empire is no very 
exact word. It can, 
however, be taken to 
cover those dominations 
by which a state pro- 
fited from the land and 
labour of other peoples. 
Empires were larger in 
space and longer in 
time than the little 
masteries which the 
ever-shifting weight of 
power allowed one 
group of men to impose 
upon another—follow- 
course, an 
earlier stage in which 
men simply killed and 
perhaps ate each other. Historians may judge some empires to 
have been mainly destructive, but many, perhaps most, in spite 
of their toll of suffering, in spite, perhaps, of being built upon 
slavery, seem to have been the chief means for extending peace 
and spreading civilization. Certainly, if the exercise of power by 
one tribe or nation over another were to be regarded retro- 
spectively as a crime, it would be difficult to find any people, 
except perhaps the pygmies and the Eskimos, who must not plead 
guilty to having committed it at some time or another. As soon 
as tropical Africa could be observed by the rest of the world it 
was seen to be a vast area of tribal conflicts, of subjugations and 
enslavements, some, indeed, upon a sufficiently large and organized 
scale to qualify as the African version of imperialism. 

All through the ages, it seems, men have congratulated them- 
selves upon these extensions of their power and have gloried in its 
exercise. Our own Victorian grandfathers joined the chorus, Lord 
Milner, for instance, declared that the ‘ Pax Britannica is essential 
to the maintenance of civilized conditions of existence among one- 
fifth of the human race ’. Other Victorians claimed divine sanction 
for the Empire. I remembered this when I was visiting the 
antiquities of Egypt and being wearied by the long succession of 
deified Pharaohs driving chariots over the bodies of their victims, 
or receiving long files of captives. There is one clear portrayal of 
the Beja people of the Red Sea coast, Kipling’s Fuzzie-Wuzzies, 
being trampled into submission. So these attractive and handsome 
nomads felt the yoke of empire some 4,000 years before they 
passed under that of Britain! And what a sequence of conquests 
is recorded in the Old Testament! Certainly we can see here the 
conquered protesting against their conquest. The exiled Israelites 
wanted to see the children of the Babylonians dashed against the 


_ stones. But they themselves had gloried in their own bloody 


Demonstrators demanding self-government during the visit of the British Colonial Secretary 
to Uganda in 1959 
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conquest of Canaan and had claimed divine warrant for it. 
Unfortunately this was taken by later Christian conquerors as 
divine sanction for their own subjugation of the heathen. This 
was true of the Elizabethan British in North America, and is even 
more emphatically true today of the Afrikaners in South 
Africa. In Rome we crick our necks gazing up at the slaughter 
and conquest of the Dacians spiralling round Trajan’s pillar. Not 
far away, on the arch of Titus, we can more comfortably observe 
the legionaries carrying away the sacred seven-branched candle- 
sticks of the Jews, whose captured men were worked to death 
building the Colosseum. The Colosseum! where thousands more 
captives from the colonial wars—the surplus not needed for the 
mines or the galleys or as household slaves—died in various 
spectacular ways for the amusement of the Romans. Yet Rome 
also gave peace, trade, wider contacts, a higher standard of living, 
ecieciaainine as a large measure of civic 

ee freedom and provincial 
self-government. The 
very barbarians who 
helped to destroy it, 
and the Church it had 


persecuted, actually 
attempted to recon- 
struct it. Some _his- 


torians, looking back, 
have even regretted 
that the legions halted 
on the Rhine because 
this meant that the raw 
tribalism of the Ger- 
mans was not ham- 
mered into the same 
order which Rome 
brought to the bar- 
bariansof Gaul, Britain, 
and other lands. So the 
Roman Empire, which 
has so often been com- 
pared with the British, 
went down, certainly in 
destruction, and yet in 
a sunset of regret and 
remembered glory. 

As we look at our 
own record, and listen to the denunciations of our colonialism, 
we naturally speculate as to where Britain’s policy and circum- 
stances differed from those of this great predecessor. Was it due 
to our briefer span of mastery? Was it because, with China 
beyond Europe’s horizon, Rome had no competitor, whereas 
Britain’s empire was always one among others? Was it that Rome 
worked gradually, solidly, outwards from her base on the Tiber 
while Britain collected, for miscellaneous reasons, an oceanic 
empire in continents and islands dispersed all over the world? 
Were most. of Rome’s subjects closer to her in race? All these 
contrasts have some weight. But the deepest contrast of all is 
surely that Britain’s subjects and ex-subjects have confronted her 
with political and, more, moral demands, which are new at least 
in their intensity and wide acceptance. From where, we must ask, 
were these new standards derived? I think we shall find that, like 
other weapons turned against the West, they have been purloined 
from the West. And the ideal of democratic freedom and an 
almost indefinable sense of moral obligation towards the weak 
have been learned very largely from Britain herself. 

We ought not to quarrel with this. If we believe in our own 
principles we can hardly expect to keep them for domestic use 
only. But I think we can protest on two points. The first is that 
our critics often use their weapons unrealistically, and 
unhistorically. Instead of regarding the element of altruism in 
our dealings with them as a quite new and difficult ideal which 
we have lately achieved in some small part, they are inclined to 
judge all our doings and all our history by a 100 per cent. 
standard of altruism and loudly condemn every fall from this high 
grace. The reason for this perfectionism may lie partly in our 
having ourselves so often and so unwisely claimed the highest 
motives for all our imperial activities, Another reason, especially 


Sa #9 more isolated Africans, may be! 
_ yet had the opportunity to develop 
relation between time, event and idea, 
cated and largely western development. Tribal memories must 
depend more upon legend, myth and genealogy than history. Or is 
it perhaps that colonial leaders, many of them still very young, 
__ have been born into a world full of new ideas of the welfare state, 
of international aid, and of the need of nations today to collaborate 
-or perish? Today we are at least trying to escape, through inter- 
national co-operation and especially through the United Nations, 
from the old law of the jungle. But this was the law which ruled 
international relations through all the years of our empire until 
_ the very latest, and which bound men in the dilemma between 
moral man and immoral society. 

Another misconception arises from the use of the words ‘ the 
policy of a nation’. We all tend to personify nations and colonial 
peoples may think of Britain, in the image of John Bull or 
Britannia, following a dominant purpose across the decades or 
even centuries. Some autocracies in history have pursued a fairly 
consistent policy over two or three generations. The great land 
empires, Rome, China, Russia, the United States, could follow a 
clear-cut and for long a largely uninterrupted policy of expanding 
steadily outwards. But tlfis is not true of the modern oceanic 
empires, certainly not of the British. No one dominant aim 
inspired its expansion; no government ever wholly controlled it. 
As soon as the vigorous, boisterous English of the Tudor period 
suddenly found that the surrounding sea was not a wall, or even 
a moat, but a highway for their new ocean-going ships which led 
all over the world, they started to tumble out of their island like 
boys out of school. And because the highway led them and their 
successors at different times to many different kinds of lands and 
peoples, the motives of annexation and the methods of rule 
showed the same diversity. - 
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But before we do that we must try to get a closer Weta aa 
of this new phenomenon of anti-colonialism. Because on its — a ie 
positive side it is pro-freedom, it has led in Africa alone to the 
astonishingly rapid emancipation of some twenty states of ‘the - 
British and French empires within the last six years, and Africans" 
are still not yet satisfied with the new map of their continent. 
So next week I want to discuss the nature of this new force and ek 
ask how it developed with such unexpected ‘speed and ‘power. “3 
In my third talk I shall try to show the British response to this 
pressure in terms of politics, the difficult and delicate politics 
of bringing new states to birth. Fourthly, we must turn to consider = 
the great and still outstanding problem of the European colonists, 
for this raises the issue of racial relations in their most intimate, __ 
most obdurate—and, indeed, most tragic—form. In the fifth talkI _ 
shall offer the colonial reckoning. This can only be my judgment, 
given in brief and general terms, of the balance of achievements —_ 
and of mistakes in our colonial record. In my final talk I would 
ask you to strain your sight by looking into the future to discern — 
what part the ex-colonial states which form the great majority 
of the so-called ‘ uncommitted nations’ are likely to play in our | 
dangerous world, and what may be our own relations with our 
former empire. —Home Service ; 


vs ‘ 


‘By LION E if FLEMIN C, B.B.C. Commonwealth “correspondent 


HE main wine ae about ihe royal visit to Ghana, as 
Ministers and newspapers have rightly stressed, has 
been the simple question of the Queen’s safety. But we 
must not forget that there has been another doubt 
Ghattice it was proper for Her Majesty to go and by her presence 
_ perhaps increase the prestige of a system which many people in 
_ this country regard as retrograde and oppressive. And this opens 
up a line of thought. If the system in Ghana is held to be really 
so objectionable, how is that to be reconciled with the idea of a 
~ Commonwealth of which she and Britain are both members? Are 
there really any strong bonds which hold the _anmonveein 
together nowadays? 


It is time, perhaps, that this idea was een out for am airing. 


It has, in fact, emerged once already this year, and it may be 
_ worth recalling what happened last March when South Africa 
left the Commonwealth. In effect South Africa said:. ‘ You can’t 
fire me. I quit’. But it had become clear that the other members 
felt there were important general principles behind the idea of 
Commonwealth, and that South Africa was disregarding them to a 
point where it was hard to reconcile those principles with her 
membership. The South Africans said: 
because of our racial policy, are you going to throw some others 

out because they are undemocratic? Where is this going to end? ’ 
To which the answer was that South Africa was making a positive 
virtue of her failings; the others were not. They might not be 
perfect, but at any rate they all did recognize the common 
principles, and were striving towards them, not away from them. 
But Jet us give the devil his due. Since then, have events in 
; Ghana really supported that argument? The big virtue of the 
Commonwealth has been its flexibility and its refusal to define the 
_ terms of membership too closely. But it is a fact that those terms 
have been aha and, to my ee it is a rp. whether 


‘If you throw us out 


they have now become rather dangerously vague. Srieeatgues 1920.40 
things have been moving with remarkable speed. Take the position —__ 
of the Crown, for example. It is now probably forgotten that when 
the Irish Free State was being founded, Mr. De Valera put for- 
ward a plan for what he called ‘ ‘external association’, that is that 
the country should be a republic, but yet inside the Common- — 
wealth, and recognizing the Sovereign as the head of it. This was 
turned down because the idea of a republic inside the Monarchy 
seemed then to be a contradiction in terms. And yet this is 
exactly the formula that has been accepted i in the case of India, 
Pakistan, and Ghana. As for Malaya, it has not only its own 
_. Sovereign but the Queen as well. : 
The idea that the Commonwealth has a common sitiseréains to 
democracy is, as I have said, at least brought into question by ie 
developments in such countries as Ghana. The idea that it hasa 
common international policy went some time ago. Some of its __ 
members are committed to supporting the Western Powers, others = 
take a neutral line in world affairs. In matters of defence, even Sai. 
some of the non-neutral members now come much more into the — 
American field than into the British one. In matters of trade the — 
old links betwen the Commonwealth countries and Britain look 
like being severely weakened if Britain goes: into ‘the ‘Common 
Market. A ip apts 
Admittedly, much remains. The family relationship b stwet 
Britain and the older Dominions is never likely to pede nor ‘the 
Sot oeetet and traditions that they Rave in common. 


to leave its mark there in many ways, though evic sntly more : 
some countries than in others. To the extent that pene et a 


and the maintenance of ‘common Poe But < 
to be strong enough? — : 
ee re a 0. 


HUGH CARLETON GREENE, Director Geadeal: ‘of the B. B.C., diseusses “what the 
Corporation does and stands for 
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* The tet is i, substance of a speech made by Mr. Carleton 
Greene in New ‘York on November 13, at a luncheon given in his 
_ honour by the National Broadcasting Company of America, to mark 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the B.B. C. Television Service 


OST people in the United States regard the B.B.C. 
as a government agency which must dance to what- 


: 4 moment. In the fascinating American trade magazine 
a Variety particularly in the headlines, we used invariably to be 
described as the ‘ State Web’. I consider it one of our greatest 
; eeeetourip hs in the United States that Variety now understands-what ~ 
We are and no donee. uses this temptingly concise qe misleading 
~ description. = 
It is not true in any sense whatever de we are a | government 
___ agency. We are a public corporation established by parliament, — 
_ to which complete independence of government has been given by | 


government decision. It has been said that the British parliament . 


_. can do anything except turn.a man into a woman—perhaps it could 
Se even do that nowadays. The creation of the B.B.C. may seem 


almost as unnatural an act. But it happened. We are there. We 


are, I would dare to claim, the most truly independent broad- 
aoe py ceiiae in the world, 


Ultimate Responsibility 
_ The ultimate responsibility for the eonclact of the affairs of 
“he B.B.C. lies with our nine Governors who are appointed by 
_ the Queen in Council—that is to say by the Government of .the 
day. Once appointed they act in the interests of the B.B.C. and 
not in the interests of the Government or of any political party 
with which they as individuals may happen to sympathize. They 
- have been described as ‘trustees in the national interest’. Our 
_ independence rests on a solid financial rock. We derive our income 
from the proceeds of a licence fee for the operation of receiving 
apparatus imposed and collected by the state. But the state does 
not have the slightest degree of control over the way in which 
that money is spent. That is a matter for the B.B.C. and only for 
the B.B.C. 
One of the important tasks of any board is the appointment of 


its chief executive. I know from my own personal experience that . 


there was no consultation whatever with the British Government 
before I was appointed Director-General of the B.B.C. The 
Government was informed a couple of days before the public 
_ announcement as a matter of courtesy. Even if they had viewed 
_ my appointment with the utmost distaste, there was nothing 

whatever they could have done about it. 
7 Our independence from the state has come in the course of 
time to be treasured not only by the B.B.C. itself, not only by 
_ the public, but also by parliament and by successive governments 
is which have been wise enough to see that this independence is a 
. great national asset, This independence extends to our broadcasts 
‘ for the world in thirty-nine different languages. It is probably fair 
_to say that this independence for our overseas broadcasts could not 
exist unless the service was part of the B.B.C. with its overall 
tradition of independence. What the government prescribes in the 
case of these Overseas Services is the languages in which we 
broadcast and the period of time to be devoted to each language. 
The content is a matter for the B.B.C. and no one, I think, 
-_ recognizes the advantages which this gives us in, among other 
things, the speed with which we can react to events, more than 

s our friends in the ‘ Voice of America ’. 

On paper, the Government of the day has the power to veto 


“ 


co | any B.B.C. broadcast. The B.B.C.—and this is the important 


Oi tt—has the right to broadcast that this veto has been exercised. 
the whole veel of the B, B. G no Seen —pot even in 


ever tune the British Government may call at any 


a 

, . “ aa 
particular programme or item, and it is now pretty well politically = 

unthinkable that it ever could be made use of. Governments are, ‘-. 

of course exposed to great temptations from time to time in. Ne 
connexion with an instrument of such immense influence as broad- > 

casting. There was the period of the Suez crisis. Opinion in ae 


Britain was deeply divided about the rights and wrongs of the << 
Anglo-French action. There was a deep feeling among many - 
people that the nation needed unity at such a moment and that 7 
the real division in the country should not be revealed to the = Se 
world or even given expression at home. Our Board of Governors : 
took the view that it was the duty of the B.B.C. to reflect the 
actual state of affairs in its broadcasts for the world as well as in. 
its broadcasts at home. The Governors acted in this matter as 
‘trustees in the national interest’ and not in the interest of a 
particular government. I think it is generally recognized today 
that the maintenance of the independence of the B.B.C. on this. 
occasion did a great deal for public enlightenment, and, more, to 
keep the Commonwealth together at a moment of acute crisis. 

It would never occur to the British Foreign Office in the event, 
let us say, of Mr. Khrushchev coming to London, to suggest to 
the B.B.C. that the visit should not be given too much publicity. 
The Foreign Office would know that the B.B.C. would pay no 
attention whatever to any such suggestion. And, to be fair, the 
same is true of British commercial television, whose titular 

‘independence’. depends. so much on the tradition of political 
independence established by: the B.B.C. over the years, 

That is one form of independence—on the political side. We 
attach. just as much importance to our independence from com- 

"mercial pressures—and there too the source of our income is the 
rock on which our independence rests. We do not have to worry *« 
about the susceptibilities of sponsors and advertisers. We regard— 
and what is more we can afford to regard—the recent statement 
by the chairman of one of the British commercial programme 

~ companies that ‘ profitability is the only measure of success’ as. 
representing a denial of what should be the true purpose of broad- 
casting. 

Another misconception about the B.B.C. which one often 
encounters in the United States concerns the nature of our pro- 
grammes, Some people seem to have the idea that our schedules . 
are devoted to sixteenth-century music, the odd habits of the ; 
avocet, archaeology, and translations from the medieval Welsh, 
with just a few crumbs thrown down reluctantly in the intervals 
for the mass-audience.. This is far from the truth. But one 
interesting and important thing is that millions of people—the 

_mass-audience—have in fact been fascinated by programmes on 
archaeology and the habits of the avocet and we do recognize the 
importance of catering for the thousands who want sixteenth- 
century music or even translations from the medieval Welsh. 


Inform, Educate—and Entertain 

Our Charter enjoins us to inform and to educate. But it also 
enjoins us to entertain. No priority of importance is laid down or 
recognized. The framework within which we go about our job 
consists of one television network and three radio networks, with 
regional variations in the television network and in one of the 
radio networks. 

Our entertainment programmes include what we regard as the 
best products of American television and for one reason or 
another, in spite of competition, we seem to have the opportunity 
to get the best. We have, after all, the advantage over our com- 
petitors in having a national network. But most of our entertain- 
ment we. produce ourselves. We are currently producing four 
comedy series each week: most of England’s best known 
comedians work for the B.B.C. and indeed have become famous 
as a result of the B.B.C. radio and television programmes. Three 


ty shows, which attract regular audience: 


pl 


Eo os Charke E Diake, eee ha 


to 17,000,000 viewers. We regularly produce other Snmensely 
é popular light entertainment shows—for example, © The Black and 


_ ‘White Minstrel Show’, which recently won the world’s top light 


entertainment award, the coveted Golden Rose, at Montreux in 
Switzerland, against compe from West-East Europe and from 
the United States. 

We mount in our twelve or so Biacits over 300 dramatic 
productions each year. Many of the plays last ninety minutes or 
more, and hold regular audiences of between 6,000,000 and 
10, 000, 000 viewers. Our Simenon series, * ‘ Maigret ’, for instance, 


pulls in 10,000,000 viewers each week—about the same as we — 


get for Perry Mason. : 
But our output is not ‘entirely entertainment. We have a 
tremendous range of programmes designed to educate or to inform 
‘ ~but usually, I hope, to educate or inform in an entertaining 


way. When we do go all out for sport and entertainment, as on — 


Saturdays and public holidays, we have the majority audience— 


sometimes overwhelmingly so—simply because we do these things © 


better than our competitors. 


Attitude to News 

Our news and current affairs programmes have made a lot of 
progress lately and have been considerably extended. For tech- 
nical excellence as well as for freedom of discussion and comment 


on the most ticklish social and political questions, I do not think 


they suffer from comparison with the best American programmes. 
Our news organization for television and sound, on which we 
spend over $8,000,000 a year, is one of the most extensive in the 
world. There are about 400 news broadcasts every week for the 
home public. We maintain eighteen correspondents in the main 
_ mews centres throughout the world (we have three in the United 
States) and at any one moment six B.B.C. camera teams are 
operating outside the United Kingdom wherever the news is 
hottest. Our concept of news treatment is quite a simple one. As 
Gertrude Stein probably said: ‘ The news is the news is the news ’” 
Comment is something different and never the twain should meet. 
We provide an abundant service of educational broadcasts to 
schools in radio and television. These are planned in the closest 
association with the educational world. Seventy-two per cent. of 
the schools in Britain are registered users of these broadcasts as 
part of their regular curriculum. Every year we publish over 
10,000,000 pamphlets connected with our schools broadcasts. © 
But we do not provide for children only at their classroom 
desks. One of our most pleasant tasks is to provide children of 
all ages with entertainment devoted to their own special needs 
and interests and placed in our schedules so as to offer the least 
possible interference with homework and bed-time. For the some- 


what older children we make exciting series often based on the 


famous _ classics and on modern themes, and we give them 

‘ westerns ’ as well. We try, too, to interest children in hobbies and 
pursuits which will take them » away from the television screen. 
We take great care in our children’s programmes to avoid scenes 


of violence or disruption of family life which may distress or 


demoralize them. I do not believe that the stylized violence of 
the ordinary ‘ westerns’ is in the slightest degree demoralizing. 
But we have noticed increasingly in recent years the invasion of 
some ‘ westerns’ _by violence which goes over the border into 


sadism. Such series or even individual programmes we unhesi- _ 


tatingly reject. 


Serving Minorities Se ae 

Our concept of broadcasting i in fact aims to serve the public 
in all moods. We believe that minorities are as important as 
majorities. It may be better to give intense pleasure to a small 
number of people than mild pleasure to a greater number. ‘Thanks 


to the way in which we are financed we do not at any time have. 


to think of our audience just as consumers to be soothed with 
syrup. We can—and do—reflect life as it is, even at its grimmest, 


without worrying about the effects on the sales of any product. — 


_In the grim weeks through which we have recently been passing 
our audience has not been spared the harshest confrontation with 
the facts of the international ras bes it is perhaps worth 


get massive audiences but from that it does not follow that these — 


_ Service so that we can provide our viewers with a. 
- choice of alternative programmes. This will enable us to fulfil 


sale of our television programmes th 


Bo skill ahd the newest oretee af ee 
type of programme. We know that certain programmes never 


are negligible. The Kirov Ballet from Leningrad and the Royal 
Ballet’s Rake’s Progress attracted the same number of people— : 
3,500,000. Certainly there were more people watching the pro- 4 
gramme on the other channel; but there were only twice as aR ye “Sxl 
not ten times as many. % ie 
The true purpose of the B. B. c ‘may be ‘found i in 1 wine I said Be 
earlier about the broadcaster’s duty to be concerned with the 
whole of life. The broadcaster opens a window on the world and 5 
for many, especially for the young, it is a window opened for the =» 
first time. If those who look out, with the eyes we have given 
them, see only the familiar, the comfortable, the reassuring, then 
surely we have failed, for the world is not like that. If we ensure 
that only the ugly, the bestial, the violent and the tawdry appear 
before them, then just as surely we have failed, for the world i ‘=. 
not like that either. bet: 
I believe that our concept ‘of broadcasting has served Britain 
well and will continue to do so, In all kinds of television pro-_ 
grammes we have held our own against the commercial television | 
system which was brought in six years ago. Claims that their 
superior knowledge of the entertainment world and of ‘giving: 
people what they wanted would enable the commercial companies 
to drive the B.B.C. out of business have simply not come true. 


In the B.B.C., we ourselves produce 85 per cent. of our output Ee 


and for us the live show and the electronic production still hold 
the field compared with the film. And we eee that they sags es 
continue to do so. ia Jars 


The Pilkington Comnniiee : 

We are not celebrating the “twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
world’s first television service in a nostalgic mood. We want to get 
ahead. The report of the Pilkington Committee on Broadcasting 
will be published next spring; it will provide an independent and 
authoritative estimate of which system—B.B.C. or cOne 
has provided a better service to the public. — : % 

We have an inquiry like this every ten or fifteen years, when 
the Charter and Licence under which the B.B.C. operates are due 
to expire. This time, of course, commercial television as well as 
the B.B.C.’s radio and television services are under consideration. 


When the committee’s report comes out, its recommendations will 
be debated in and out of parliament, and the Government will 


have to take decisions on such broad matters of principle as the © he 
number of television networks the country should have, ‘who 
should operate them and on what line standards. We have told 


_ the committee what we think the future of television in the United ; 


Kingdom should be. We have said that we want a second television 
planned - 


our function of informing, educating, and entertaining far better oe 
than we can at present, confined within the rigid limits of one. 
We want to start colour television as soon as possible. We have 
had regular transmissions in colour on an experimental ae for mat 
several years and we are ready to go ahead. We f. + the in 

duction of the 625-line standard in preference » 
standard to bring us into line with our European neighbo 
We Rave built our new ere Centre with 


the meantime, Rie ae ‘ieenediaye’ renee in our open the 
still uncertain, we have been paying setey enti 


field we have, a course, spol. ties: with the 
4 7 vec alth. Se . ‘3 co y age 


pa a 
, particularly with the newly independent countries 


oe ‘is pepelly raps at ae i Aaeye time. 


Jay his hest standards of their craft.: °° - AS 


M ae Je see our. new Television Centre | as ‘hie source on elesttoniéally 
res produced’ programmes for the whole world. The United States has 
¥ Bo an undoubted lead in the provision of filmed programmes. We. 
aim at something like a similar lead in programmes made with _ 


the electronic camera. We have been delighted to see the success 
sy _ which some of our programmes like ‘An Age of Kings’, ‘On 
2. Call ‘to-a Nation’ , 
a, _ last, of course, on film) have had in the United States. Our hope 
is that they have helped to kill the old idea that the British can 

. only copy the American product and that our writers, producers, 
and directors have no idea of pace. _ 

If we look still further ahead, the age of intercontinental 


_ perhaps ° ‘that prospect is even more. exciting on the American 
ee “side of the Atlantic than on ours. In Britain we have had inter- 
- national television for more than seven years and we have seen 


dive programmes from all parts of Europe. This year we had the 
first direct television programmes from the ‘Soviet Union, : 


including Major Gagarin’s welcome in Moscow and the May Day 


“has: se been challenged by our comm 
- . film system by which, with the help of our N.B.C. friends, the two 
sides of the Atlantic are already linked, was an invention of B.B. Gre 


now coming into existence, ane! it is imporiant that 
- broadcasting should be in the hands of people who aim at ‘the “ 


recently said: ‘ 


“Face to Face’, and ‘ The Third Man’ (the 


» television by means of satellites is not far off. In some ways 


fee Another Cup of Coffee? 


Rates 
| oscow; Leningrad, 


ts first direct television 


competitors, The cabl 


engineers. We maintain a staff of 350. engaged solely on engineer-— 
ing research and development and we spend $1,500,000 a year on 
this work. British industry—and for that matter our commercial 
competitors—benefit from the results. 

Looking forward, as we do, to a future in which the whole 
world can be linked by television, I think it is not too soon to 


_ begin considering how we can make the best use of the immense 


possibilities, I do not believe that we should do so in the spirit 
of one of the leaders of commercial television in Britain who 
We believe that the money in space is more than 
any man-ever dreamed of. It is colossal’. It would be a sad thing 
for mankind if the music of the spheres turned out to be no more 
than the jangling of cash registers.. Equally I do not believe. that. 
world television should be an instrument of government propa- 
ganda—or for that matter of tourist propaganda (I speak with 


_some experience of the sensitivity of mayors—on both sides of 


the Atlantic—who are offended at the display of the less salubrious. 
aspects of their cities). The new age of broadcasting which lies 
before us should not stand in the service of governments, political 
parties, big business or sectional interests, It should stand, to my 


mind, in the service of truth or the nearest to the truth one can | 


get, and it is important to remember that there is artistic truth 
as well as the hard factual truth with which events should be 
presented, 


AN THON Y R H Y DES on fers dione in Hungary today 


Hungarian revolution was ending. Russian tanks had 


gents, which only a few days before had seemed so near 
to success, were crushed. The communists came to full power, 
thanks to Russian troops in the country, in 1948, when all the other 
democratic parties had been obliterated. It was against this that 
_ the Hungarian people revolted in 1956. The Hungarian revolution 
had three primary aims: the withdrawal of Russian troops, free 
Shy _ elections on the Western model, and the neutrality of Hungary. 


All that turned out to be a dream, of course—but did the revolu- - 


_ tion achieve anything? Or was it just another futile and quixotic 
_ piece of Hungarian blood-letting? ' 

I spent a month in Hungary recently, and believe that it did 
achieve something. In the first place it taught the communist rulers 
that you cannot for long rule a country by police-terror alone. If 
their system is more powerfully installed today than it was in 
1956—and it definitely is, for the people have given up all hope in 
the West—it has also had to become more liberal. 


~ The security police are as powerful as ever; but they are Gareful ; 


not to use the methods which made them so hated in the time of 


_ the former Hungarian leader, Rakosi. In those days, the bell would 


ring at 5 a.m., the notorious ‘ milk-man’s call’, and you would 
be spirited away for your alleged crime without trial or warning. 
_ Now you tend to be warned rather than abruptly liquidated for 
criticizing the regime. You are rung up by a polite but unknown 
_ yoice in the late morning and asked to come to some well-known 
_ meeting-place, such as a café. A friend of mine told me that he 
was greeted in the café by an affable security police officer who 
x - offered him coffee and cigarettes. After some desultory conversa- 
tion the security man took from his pocket a letter which my 
riend recognized as one he had written a few weeks before toa 
ation in hie hae ee this letter’, said the ae man, * you 


IVE YEARS ago about this time Gee first phase of raft 


returned to Budapest, and the aspirations of the insur- 


ie 4 


trying to build. Vow ae giving the West an untrue and biased 
picture of conditions. I must warn you that if you do this sort of 


thing again, you will be for trouble. Another cup of coffee?’ 
No one will deny that this method is an improvement on the — 


one employed in Rakosi’s time. But it also reveals that the 
‘liberty’ I have referred to is carefully regulated, confined to 
freedom of expression rather than of action. Only recently a num- 
ber of Catholic priests received long prison sentences for going 


too far and trying to put their ideas into practice. 


’ This greater liberty of speech and expression is also accom- 
fanaa by economic improvements—in consumer goods, housing 
conditions, better pay for the workers. Only_in agriculture, where 
the government has recently enforced complete collectivization, is 
the situation worse than in 1957. Another form of concession 
granted and then closely controlled is the British Reading Room 


‘opened a year ago in the British Legation. It contains all the 


current English newspapers and magazines. Nothing of this kind 
has been allowed in Hungary since the British Council was closed 
in Rakosi’s time. Hungarian friends told me that some of them 
who had patronized it were afterwards interrogated by the police, 
quite civilly and. politely—but their names were noted. This was 
enough to deter many of them from further visits. All the same, 
these friends, who on my last visit just after the revolution would 
have nothing to do with me, now called on me at my hotel, invited 


‘me to their houses, and spoke openly, sometimes critically, of the 


regime. They did not, I felt, fear arrest. 

If in the basie behaviour of the Communist Party towards the 
nation little has changed in the past five years, that such things 
are allowed must be counted an improvement in the lot of the 
unfortunate Hungarians. They have no hope of being allowed that 
kind of self-determination which the communists so assiduously 
maintain should be granted in parts of the non-communist world. 
Now they only ask that international tension may not increase, and 
that these limited concessions may continue. 

—General Overseas Service 


ae 


_ quarter of the human race’ 


that, 
American War of Independence; another that emerged quite late 
in the Victorian age when we enjoyed our share of the ‘ scramble 


¥ read with profound attention everywhere. 
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~ Imperial Sunset? 


rT is strange to reflect how vast have been the changes 
witnessed in the past thirty years. Schoolchildren then were 
_ still impressed, as their fathers had been before them, because 


so much of the map of the world could be painted red. As — 


late as 1939 Professor E. A. Walker wrote: ‘ The British Empire 
covered nearly one quarter of the land surface of the globe and 
claimed the allegiance of some 550,000,000 souls, about one 
Today, as Dr. Perham remarks in 
the first of her Reith Lectures: ‘We rule some 40,000,000, if, 
indeed, rule is the word to apply to our relations with the West 
Indies ‘and Malaya. And East Africa’s 20,000,000 are on the very 
edge of independence ’. 
war Sir Winston Churchill said in effect that.it had not been his 
intention to preside over the liquidation of the British Empire. 
And yet the nationalist passions unleashed during the war in 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Far East accelerated a fierce 
anti-colonial movement that was probably bound to come. Thus, 
for example, the dissolution of the huge Indian Empire took 
place with almost incredible swiftness. And lately South Africa 
has in effect been actually expelled from the Commonwealth. To 
many it must all seem to amount to an Imperial sunset. 

The history of the British Empire is no simple story, and when 
it has ended it will be hard to expound to our children and 
grandchildren. For there have been two British Empires: one 
acquired absent-mindedly, partly vanished after the 


for Africa’. There was an Empire, in parts of which a handful 
of British administrators and soldiers effectively ruled over 
indigenous peoples, and at the same time Colonies, later known 


as Dominions, that were largely populated by emigrants. For the 


latter the Durham report of 1839 was a historical dividing line. 
The end of that story came with the Statute of Westminster of 
1931. Now we are wondering what our Australian and New 
Zealand friends think about Britain’s application to enter a 
European Common Market, while harassed officials in the Colonial 


‘Office may be heard to murmur about Malta or the West Indies 
still ‘ being on their plate’. 


Kenya has been described as the last 
outpost of the Chota Peg, and certainly the problems of British 
settlers there remain to be resolved Such i is the changing pattern 
we observe today. 

The era of imperialism or colonialienn has left a trying legacy 
behind. One of the main problems of modern diplomacy is how 
to contend with the widespread feeling of anti-colonialism in 


“many parts of the world which might easily fuse, as Dr. Perham 


suggests, with communism. Hence in- taking for the subject of 


her Reith Lectures ‘ The Colonial Reckoning ’ , She has chosen one . 


of fascinating political significance. Nobody is in a better position 
fairly to discuss it; for while she can admire the ideals of men 
like Cecil Rhodes, Lord Cromer, and Lord Lugard, at the same 


time she can weigh impartially the problems of the imperial 


aftermath. She has already devoted much of a long and distin- 
guished career to the study of colonial administration and Africa 
in particular. Dr. Perham is at present Fellow of Imperial 
Government at Nuffield College, Oxford, a unique figure in a 
unique mixed Common Room. Her lectures will. be bear and 


_ that the Royal visit was a success not of the Queen but of the — 


When he was Prime Minister during the 


*enlee E Peyet, and the Common . Marke et 


THE Queen’ S DEPARTURE Kh Accra “was reported briefly and ae 
bas comment by Moscow radio both i in its a service and — 


Fiegerane news agency sae gated: ey Budapest presse 


Ghanaian Government, which thus achieved ‘ an important victory 
over the forces of colonialism’. The same elements that had 
fomented the Takoradi strike and plotted against Nkrumah had “a 
planted bombs in Accra’s peaceful streets. In the circumstances - 
the tour could not fulfil its original purpose of presenting the — 
former colonial peoples with an image of Britain as the benefactor. 
A cancellation of the visit, ‘said the communist agency, would. 
have benefited the enemies, of Ghana, so ‘the fact that it is 
taking place proves that the. Ghanaian Government is master of. 
the situation ’. Accra radio broadcast a report of the press confer-— : 
ence given by the Ghanaian Minister of Information. In it he 
accused a number of British correspondents of * sending: peek , r 
fabricated and false news about the security situation in Ghana’, - 

Cairo radio’s home broadcasts continued to publicize tte) > 
political and economic reorganization of the United Arab * 
Republic after. Syria’s defection from it. They quoted newspaper 
articles on the leadership's need for popular support and: the.» 
necessity for state action to protect the rights of the people from 
feudalism and capitalism. The Egyptians were told that they must . 
learn to accept personal responsibility for their revolution. Each \ 
individual citizen would be given an opportunity for political sees 
training in democracy and socialism to enable him to elect his | 

‘ true representative ’. Amman radio said that although President 
Nasser was now admitting his mistakes his mentality was un- 
changed. He was only re-enacting the same ages, by giving” 
the National Union a new name. 

The opening of negotiations between Britain and the ‘Common 
Market produced a variety of comment. The French newspaper — 
Combat said it was foreseeable that the arrival of Great Britain 
would put the structure of the existing European Community 
into the melting-pot again. This was not because of Britain’s 
reluctance to renounce her insular egotism, but simply because 
the European structure was still fragile and it is always risky to _ 
add floors to a building whose foundations have not yet been at 
proved by time. Combat wenton: ~ 4 

Besides, the United States does snot want to be left out. 

President Kennedy has announced the benevolent offensive which 

will soon be taking place on the common external tariff. And — 

that precarious winner, Chancellor Adenauer, no longer has ~ 

leave to defend the ideas of orthodox Europeans. It is the 

economic Germany of Professor Erhard which will be sitting at 

the round table—a Germany nearer London than Paris, nearer = 

Washington than The Hague. The Europe of the Six is spe E, 

towards the ocean. og 


‘The New York Times said that President Kennedy’s feceht ate 
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_Temarks on foreign economic policy indicated that he was about 


to make a major decision. The issue is whether the Administration ==» 
should try next year for a greatly revised and liberalized reciprocal ae a 
trade act capable of meeting the new challenges of the nineteen- 
sixties or whether it should be more cautious and merely ask for 
an extension of the present legislation. The bold course was right, © : 


said the journal, because ‘continued access to the markets of — ‘. 3 
Western Europe is both'essential and threatened’, Ae 
_ In the years immediately ahead our Government must have the eh 

power to engage in realistic and large-scale | negotiations with the — eae 
_ Common Market for broad mutual tariff concessions. ed 


The comparative coolness with which Dr. Adenauer’s hee Fs a 
election was received in the West was shared-by the pro-Christian, a 
Democrat Kélnische Rundschau, which said many believed as 
Adenauer ee be eee ae a shes aba adepx 


weeks some men have ae prestige. ry Ec 
singly: sown = Soya hs is bmp tical po: 
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Did You Hear That? 


IN PRAISE OF RHODODENDRONS 

“I supPOsE that the most breath-taking plant spectacle in Scotland 
at any rate in late summer or early autumn, is a heather moor in 
full flower—a blazing stretch of purple splendour ’, said HAROLD 
FLETCHER, Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- 
burgh, in ‘ The Scottish Garden’ (Scottish Home Service). ‘ But 
in midsummer, especially on the west coast, along roadsides and 
in woodlands of pine and birch, there is a sight almost as ravish- 
ing, a great surf of lilac or pinkish-mauve blossom tossed up on 


‘A great surf of blossom tossed up on waves of green’ 


waves of the darkest green—a flowering jungle of Rhododendron 
ponticum. Strangely enough the heather and the rhododendron are 
closely akin—they are members of the same plant family, the 
Ericaceae. But whereas the heather, or ling—Calluna—is a wild 
British plant, the rhododendron is not. It is a native of Spain and 
Portugal, but more especially of that part of Asia Minor known 
to the ancients as Pontus. Not until 1763 was it introduced into 
Britain, since when no rhododendron has secured so strong a 
footing. 

‘It is the fashion today to sniff at the Pontic rhododendron, in 


spite of the fact that in the mass it can be a magnificently colour- , 


ful spectacle; that it will grow in almost any situation and 
environment; that it will resist frost, and form a splendid wind- 
break; that without sheltering belts of it so many ofthe people 
who sniff would not be able to grow their more tender plants, nor 
to grow so many of the award-of-merit or first-class-certificate 
thododendrons were these not grafted on to ponticum stocks. 
There was no question as to whether it was worth growing in 
1763. At that time only one other rhododendron was in cultiva- 
tion, R. maximum, an American plant which flowered for the 
first time in Britain in the garden of the Quaker botanist, Peter 
Collinson, in 1756. But slowly others were to be introduced: 
R. caucasicum from just below the snow line on the higher ranges 
of the Caucasus in 1803; in 1809 R. catawbiense, occurring in 
thousands of acres on the upper slopes of the southern Alleghanies 
on the North Carolina border; and, later, the tree-like R. arboreum 
with globular flowerheads, sometimes of a dazzling red, sometimes 
pink, sometimes white. 

‘Unfortunately, this tree rhododendron, with all its tropical 
splendour, brought with it an almost tropical aversion to cold, and 


soon it was evident that, unlike the others, it would be far from 
hardy over much of Britain. Even so, the rearing of this splendid 
product of Nature was the “ herald voice ” of all the charms we 
associate with the rhododendron of today. What could not be 
accomplished by acclimatization would be achieved by hybridiza- 
tion; the blood of the tough would be mixed with the blood of the 
tender; and by 1860 there had been fashioned from these original 
five species several grand hybrids which have stood the test of 
time, and which even today are still almost unbeaten where 
factors of habit, size of flower and truss, 
and hardiness are concerned. It is vastly 
different today. Now it is estimated 
that some 400 rhododendron species— 
plants introduced into cultivation from 
their native haunts—are in cultivation 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden 
alone, while in countries where rhodo- 
dendron breeding has been practised— 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Britain, America, New Zealand—there 
are literally thousands and thousands of 
hybrids. 

‘ Rhododendrons have more than fine 
flowers; they have fine leaves. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in this genus 
the range of foliage is as varied and 
beautiful as in the range of flower. 
There is tremendous diversity in size, 
shape, texture, and colour; from leaves 
a quarter of an inch long and even less 
in breadth, to leaves three feet long and 
one foot broad; from round to oyal to 
oblong to eggshaped; from thin to thick 
and leathery; from light lettuce-green 
through blue-green to deep bottle-green 
on the upper surface, and on the lower 
surface from green through shades of 
fawn, yellow, orange, orange-red, cream, 
silver. On the lower surface the colour 
is due to the presence in varying 
degrees of diverse types of hair—the 
so-called indumentum—a character of much importance in the 
classification and identification of rhododendrons. These splendid 
leaves are with us the whole year round, and in many the young 
foliage is even more lovely than the adult—bold cockades of kid- 
white, ice-blue, sea-green, amber, golden fawn, or burnt-orange ’. 


CHEERFUL ORANG-OUTANG IN DANGER 

‘Village dwellers in Borneo will tell you that among the nicest 
people you can hope to meet are the orang-outang—the big, 
cheerful looking apes who live in the deep jungle ’, said ANTHONY 
LAWRENCE, B.B.C. Far 
East correspondent, in 
‘Today’ (Home Service). 
“Amazingly, they have no 
enemies among the wild 
life of this huge island; 
and they live mainly on 
plants—leaves and fruit— 
so they lack the savage 
keenness of the hunter or 
the hunted, and have a habit 
of sitting quietly in the tops 
of trees. 

‘Unfortunately, their 
agreeable ways and sense of 
fun make them much in 
demand by zoos all-over the 
world; and as you can 
never catch a young one 
without killing the mother 
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Now it is cols that diene is son 
_ Borneo territories and in Indonesia. P 
_ British Borneo colony of Sarawak. => 


* A movement is on foot to protect on nd recently a govern- 


ment commission investigated the orang-outang situation and 
_ Feceived suggestions to preserve them. One bright idea rejected by 


the commission was that the apes shouldbe given shotguns to fire 
back at their hunters. However, the commission did agree that 


protection was needed. The difficulty is that in this part of the 
world, large numbers of people live partly by hunting, and some , 


67,000 people have shotguns. Although shooting an orang-outang 
is a punishable offence, it is hard to Prove; and a zoo will sd 
up to £1,000 for a good one. 

‘Two hundred and forty. of then are now in ‘2008, with an 
average life expectation of about. four years. To replenish the 
stock, and allowing for deaths on the journey and the killing of 
the mothers, this means a steady reduction of orang-outang still 
in the jungle. It is forbidden to export them from British Borneo, 
but it is feared that a number find their way from Indonesia to 
Europe, where they are sold by dealers. The only answer seems 


to be a carefully guarded game preserve where gi can live in 


peace and i increase their numbers again ’. 


*BUT FOR WHOM . . 

‘ There they stand ’, said Davip STONE, in a talk in the Home 
Service, ‘row after faceless row behind the author, the people 
who—or so he would have us belieye—made his book possible. 
The wives, schoolmasters, librarians, bank managers, but for 
whom inspiration would never have been received, and but for 
whom—and this is probably much more to the point—the typing 
would never have been done. What are the writer’s motives when 
he gives these rather back-handed compliments? I can only think 
it is because he has got for free what others have to pay for, and, 
at five bob a thousand for typing these days, this is well worth 
the most fulsome dedication. 

“It would be nice to think that fits sort of dedication, where 
sincerity is pushed off the pavement by need, was one more 
symptom of our anxious times, but alas, the history of dedica- 
tions in Britain is one of greed, vanity, downright toadying, 
with, far too rarely, real feelings peeping through. One of the 
first is Caxton’s The Game and Play le the Chess, and he 
dedicated i it to: 

The right noble, right excellent ead vertuous Prince tia 
duc of Clarence, Erle of Warwyk, and of Salisburye, great 
chamberlayne of England and leutenant of Ireland, oldest broder 
or Kynge Edward by the grace of god kynge of England and of 

raunce. 


nei Shakespeare’ s time produced both the most familiar dedica- 


tion we know and also the most mysterious one. The most 
_ familiar is the dedication of the Bible to James I, and the 


most mysterious is those words which a bookseller put on his 
edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets in 1609: “To the onlie 
begetter of these... Mr. W. H.”. 

* Already, in Shakespeare’ s time, the practice was growing up 


of authors asking to be paid for their dedications. A writer was 


gradually changing from being the servant of the patron to 
becoming a relatively independent craftsman working on his 
own. One contemporary writer tells us that the going rate was 
forty shillings, which naturally led to all sorts of unlikely people 


_ having books dedicated to them, a practice which the playwright 


John Marston ridiculed by dedicating one of his works to “ his 
most esteemed and beloved Selfe ”. 
‘The period from the end of the Civil War to the early 


years of the nineteenth century was the heyday of the dedication. 


It was also the time when buying dedications became really big 


business, and writers would literally write any sort of flattery, as 


long as they were paid for it. So great was the desire of people to 


_ have books dedicated to them that a profitable racket sprang up. 


Two men, known as the falconer and the mongrel in sharp circles, 


would buy some new books, and print, on separate sheets of paper, 
a very fulsome dedication. Then they would find a house in the 


wilds of the country, print the owner’s name on one of the separate 


_ sheets of paper, stick it in the book, and tell him that that was 
how the book would look if only he would part with some 


_ Chamberlain. Half-way through the 


@ 


into the new century, crept an added note of sentimental rapture. _ 


> pe . , 
book to ie fall out of favode. Perhaps the most : 
of heart was that of the playwright Tom d'Urfey, 
dedication praising a man he “ee was going 
he discovered that — - 
the man was not going to be Lord Chanti-steiae after all, and oe 
d’Urfey turned his note of fulsome praise into asatire. is 

‘In the nineteenth century the note of dedication changed mat 
that particular oracular tone to which the Vicente became 50 © 
dully addicted. Here is an early example, from Thomas Maurice: — 

To His Royai Highness Prince Augustus Frederick, Duke of 

Sussex, K.G., D.C_L., Earl of Inverness, Baron of Arklow, etc., etc., 

etc., etc., and what far transcends Aas titles, the Patron of Geumees 
and Friend of Toiling these pages are respectfully and ns —_ 

gratefully inscribed, by His Royal Highness’ ‘s most humble, obliged r 

and devoted servant .. Pat 
Into the dedications ‘of the later Wanan. years and well ioe 


Here is the Duke of Beaufort, for example, —— some 
sporting books to the Prince of Wales: —_’ ol 
| When the ‘wind haeihecs Glowing lard. -kes hae = 
HRH. knocking over driven grouse and partridges and high . 
rocketing pheasants in first-rate workmanlike style. I consider ita _ 
great privilege to be allowed to dedicate Se volumes to 80 | 
eminent a sportsman. _ reid 
“Today the dedication has become much crisper. I ieee i ee 
whole spirit of book dedication in our time was admirably © : 
expressed by one I ing in a novel ec poorly: = fy ieee 
Rachel and the kc ; cer 
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A NEW WAY WITH: HAGGIS 

There is not much one cannot get in tins nowadays, even haggis, 
that curious mixture of oatineal and other. i ts which one 
normally buys sewn up in a bag looking rather like a hand grenade. 
They showed a sample of the new version at the Scottish — 
food exhibition in Londen recently, and according to JACK © 
ROBERTSON, in Glasgow, this delicacy in its new disguise or even 
made its appearance there. __ 

“I had it for lunch the other day’ , he said in ‘ Radic News- 
reel’ (Light Programme), “accompanied as usual by mashed . 
potatoes and turnip. It tasted just as appetising as ever, and I 
would not have known it was supposed to be different if the — 
club waitress had not confided “It was tinned haggis today”. — 


This was something new to me, so I visited a cooked-foods factory ls 


most anywhere 
in London. 


skilled art, and haggis stitchers, like roof thatchers and vil 


in Glasgow, where I was told that a brisk export trade is develop- 
ing with canned haggis. “We are sending tons of it overseas ite 
now ”, I was assured. ne the English are Beetung to realize 

the high nutri- | compel Nee 
tional value of | zs mh 5 ia s Me, 
haggis, and one _ 
can buy it al-— 


“Scots house- — 
wives continue 
to buy haggis in 
the traditional — 
small skin bags, 
but a snag is 
arising along. : 
this particular : ig 
production line: stitching = slippery, elastic-like ae is As ; 


rae if 


blacksmiths, are dying out, it seems. Said the haggis ‘maker: =e ees 
“Unless we can induce more girls to take on haggis stitching, eee 
even Scotland, the home of haggis, will have to Foe - canned — 
variety”. Soe raeeke je 

‘I am relieved to hear that haggis 
is tinned. The mixture is unchanged an 
But. the Pe ck is still regarded with 

al _ Rhodesia 


| brated than the seventeenth century, the century that 
contains the work of Kepler, of Galileo, of Descartes, © 
and culminates in the publication, in 1687, of Newton’s 
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Bier than one point of .view. ‘The mere: intellectual achievements, 
“pe individual | and cumulative, are gigantic. More than that, the 
> century saw a-decisive shift in men’s general outlook, and the 


modern attitude towards the physical universe. Besides this, again, 
a the history of these developments, particularly in the first half of 
_ the century, is of the greatest dramatic and personal interest, and 
—- sae not surprising that the outstanding example of this element, 

the life of Galileo, should be a recurrent theme of drama and 
ee: as well. as. s of the eey of re 


er 


§ ie A Conflict . over ercedom of Thought? aries ; 
If we ask what it is about these events shat makes them 


between the new science and traditional authority. This conflict 
tends to present itself as a straightforward conflict over freedom 

s gid thought—a fight between those who claimed the right to 
_ discover and publish new truths, and those who claimed the right 
_ to suppress and silence them. This simple and recognizable picture 

_ of the situation we owe, in good part, to the propagandists of the 
_ Enlightenment; those who, a century later and in pursuit of 
_ definite political and ideological ends, presented the history of 
these years, as indeed they saw it, in the light of truth versus 
_ obscurantism, freedom against power. .: 

_ There is some truth in this picture. But it is, of course, May 
over-simplified, and its over-simplifications tend to diminish rather 
than to enhance the dramatic and historical interest of the con- 
flicts of ideas in the seventeenth century. It is only when one 
looks rather more closely at the kinds of authority that were being 
rejected, and the kinds of truth, or of ways of truth, that. seven- 

~a 

teenth-century thinkers sought to put in their place, that one can 
see the real importance of the century for the history of ideas. The 
celebrated conflicts were more than a campaign in the struggle for 
_ freedom of thought; they concerned the nature of scientific 
inquiry itself. They raised, in particular, two vital issues. First, 
Reap is the relation of scientific inquiry to traditional authority? 
To this question the century returned a fairly unambiguous 
_answer. Second, what is the relation of scientific inquiry to the 
‘common understanding, to the methods of thought of the ordinary 
inexpert man? To this question it returned a variety of answers, 
mostly ambiguous , and none entirely satisfactory. This latter 
.. problem is still essentially with us. It is these two questions—and 
- they are not unrelated to each other—that I should like to pick 
out from the seventeenth-century picture. In doing this, I shall 
“concentrate mostly on two thinkers, very different in temperament, 

_ both from the first half of the ey Galileo and Descartes. 


i New arorsack Gitihe® Idea of Authority 


First, what about authority? Here we naturally and immedi- 
ately think of the authority of the Church, both in the sense of 
power of the Church, its Inquisition and its censorship, and in 


e 
ts 
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the sense of theological authority—the claim of the Church, or of | 


certain of its dignitaries, to lay down on supposedly theological 

_ grounds what might and might not be believed in natural science. 

_ The conflict of the new ideas with this sort of authority is placed 
firmly in the centre of the historical scene by the case of Galileo. 
___Yet we must not be misled by this case into thinking that the 
eS ee  Tejection of authority that went with the new ideas was a rejection 
ao arly of ecclesiastical authority—this was only one instance 
ada more pere and, from the paint of view of the 
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O era in the en of scientific icles is more Feeiat . 
<< omiainiae The celebration of this great century is just, from more - 


firm establishment of what is, to, all intents and purposes, the — 


deimatic, we should naturally say that it was a conflict—a conflict. 


he BERNARD WILLIAMS _sives ‘the first of a group of ales on Veoprit laic S: 


~ tion: 
ideas, was the use of theological authority to buttress particular 
_- cosmological and mechanical theories. Indeed, the general line of 


the scientists was to say that there was, strictly speaking, no~ 


conflict between any of the new scientific ideas and the doctrines 


ideas aos more important: a new epereach to the whole 
_ idea of authority in scientific matters. Nor must we suppose that 
the authority of the Church in general was being called in ques- 
the most that came into question, in relation to scientific 


\ 
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of the Church; what was happening was that certain officers of © 


the Church, ‘through malice or confusion, were involving the. 


Church in matters on which it was not theologically required to 
pronounce. 


This line was in some part dictated by prudence; yet it is 


interesting that Galileo, radical and even provocative though he 
is in many respects, seems to stick to it. His attitude is well 
brought out by a note added in his copy of his Dialogues Con- 
cerning the Two Chief World Systems, the marvellous book that 
_ precipitated his condemnation: 


condemn as heretics those who would declare the earth to stand 
still and the sun to move—at such a time as it might be physi- 
cally or logically proved that the earth moves and the sun stands 


‘ Take note, theologians, that in 
your drive to make matters of faith out of propositions relating to 
the fixity of sun and earth you run the risk of eventually having to 


still’. In such passages, Galileo’s thought seems to be that when 


you see that the authority of religion is merely irrelevant to the 
demonstration of scientific views, you will have the true measure 
of both religion and science. 


Vast Untidy Cocoon 

With Descartes, the situation is more complex. Far more 
cautious than Galileo— it is not my temperament ’, he once said, 
“to set sail against the wind ’—he wraps his true thoughts about 
the Church in a vast untidy cocoon of concession, deference, and 
theological argument. Yet it is certain that his Catholic belief 
was itself genuine, and further, that he did not think, as Galileo 
seems to have thought, that theology was actually irrelevant to 


science. On the contrary, in his Principles of Philosophy he him-. 


self seeks to derive the basic laws of motion from the properties of 
God. The derivation is extremely feeble, and the laws in good 
part mistaken: yet there it is, and something he thought worth 
doing. But behind this peculiar metaphysical enterprise, so alien 
to the naturalistic style of Galileo’s argument, there is a deeper 
similarity between the two. For Descartes’ supposed derivation 
is a derivation from first principles, from properties of God sup- 
posedly self-evident to the reflective mind: it is not a derivation 
resting on texts, received authorities, or the accumulated inter- 
‘pretations of the ages. This is their great similarity, and the 
guiding thread through the conflicts with authority: for neither 
of these two, nor for the other seventeenth-century makers of the 
new science, was it relevant to a scientific argument to cite or rely 
on the inherited authority of texts, or the views of distinguished 
and admired thinkers of the past: you had to look, and think, 
for yourself. The fact that those who deployed the received texts 
and appealed to authority were doing so for the most part in an 
ecclesiastical interest is largely beside the point; the important 
thing is that it was the method that was wrong, in whatever 
interest it was being used. 

The point is made over and over again, in different connexions: 
the point that what was said in the past is relevant to scientific 
inquiry only if it can stand the tests of rigorous inquiry in the 
present. Thus Descartes in the earliest of his philosophical works, 
the Rules for the Direction of Understanding, advocates a method 
for discovering the truth, and characteristically remarks by the 
way: ‘Neither, though we have mastered all the arguments of 
Plato and Aristotle, if yet we have not the capacity for passing 
a solid judgment on these matters, shall we become philosophers; 


ws a Galilean pica eager 
oes ‘—cites the authority of Aristotle for sor 
or experimental result, he is always brought up with the same 


4 


_ brilliant and observant man, and the question is, 


supposed scientific law 


objection: the authority of Aristotle is’ only that. of any other 
‘is the Jaw in 
fact true? ’; ‘can the experiments be repeated? ” 


_ If, then, a scientific i inquiry did not rely, as an historical inquiry 


must, on the authority of texts; and if the powers of the mind 


involved in scientific inquiry were not directly those involved in © 


the exegesis of texts, the weighing of authorities, and so on, what 


_ were the powers of the mind involved? And who possessed them? 


_ What was the seventeenth-century scientists’ picture of the scien- 
tist himself? 
To these questions there is no simple answer. But one recurrent 


‘strain that can be found is the tendency of these thinkers, con- 


fronted with prejudice and non-comprehension on the part of the 
academic vested interests, to turn to ordinary educated men of 
~ good sense for an audience and a following. In this respect 
Galileo and Descartes are alike. Both wrote important works 
in their native language, instead of the Latin that was still the 
vehicle of learned communication; both seeking by this to go over 
the heads of monks and professors to men of good sense in the 
world of non-academic pursuits. Both of them despised the 
academic hierarchies, and preferred, on the whole, the company 
of practical men of affairs, who knew what they were talking 
about in their own fields. Descartes explains, in the Discourse 


‘on Method, how in his youth he took up travelling and moved 


in the world of courts and armies: ‘It seemed to me that I might 
meet with much more truth in the reasonings that each man makes 
on the matters that specially concern him, and the issue of which 
might very soon punish him if he made a wrong judgment, than in 


the case of those made by a man of letters in his study touching 


speculations which lead to no result’. It is notable how many 
of Descartes’ friends were ambassadors or other men of affairs; 
indeed it was such men who intervened to help him when he was 
involved in a protracted and Unpi aaaos dispute with ‘university 
pedants i in Holland. 


The Appeal to Good Sense 

Certainly Descartes and Galileo Semel to have thought that 
it was the sort of good sense that was possessed by intelligent men 
of affairs to which they could appeal with the new scientific 
reasonings, from which they could hope for understanding. How- 
ever, were such abilities sufficient to produce scientific reasonings; 
was the scientist just the man of everyday good sense who applied 
it in the right way to science? Sometimes Descartes, at least, 
writes as though it were so; indeed, he goes further. The Dis- 
course on Method famously begins: 

Good sense is of all things in the world the most ae dis- 
tributed, for everybody thinks himself so abundantly provided 
with it, ‘that even those most difficult to please in all other matters 
do not commonly desire more of it than they already possess. 
It is unlikely that this is an error on their part; it seems rather 
to support the, view that the power of distinguishing the true 
from the false, which is properly speaking what is called Good 

_ Sense or Reason, is by nature equal in all men. 


He then goes on to say that this being so the reason why 
some men understand and learn more things than others is that 


the others do not properly use their natural gifts, but if they are 


given a method for using these gifts, they may each be as good 
judges of the truth as others. Such a method, of course, he will 


_propound. This, at any rate, is Descartes’ professed view: the 


mark of science is the method: this method can be learnt and 


employed by any man, in the light of the natural reason which © 
- all men possess. 


It is not clear, however, how far eats really believed this. 


_ The dry joke about everyone’s satisfaction with his good sense— 


a well-known saying, incidentally, to be found already in 


Montaigne—immediately suggests irony; and certainly there is 


little to be found in Descartes’ own attitude to other researchers 
which suggests that he thought them of equal ability to himself, 
only needing acquaintance with the method to set them on the 


ba path. Nor, if he did think so, did he exactly go out of his way 


. be ‘ if i e 
pleasure to think of ey i 
French geometers. It is not unfai 
attitude to science was that 
that there were, at least, very Se of them besides 


No Feeling of. Scicatiee Community ee: ae 
The self-absorption which is very noticeable ‘nDeicaria h 
lack of interest in the scientific efforts of others, i is not peculia 
him; on the contrary, the absence of a sense of a scientific com- vr 
munity is characteristic of the earlier seventeenth century. ‘Tn part, me 
it was due to lack of communications: the institutions designed to 
further communication, such as the Royal Society in this. country, = 
are the product of the sixteen-sixties and later. But this is not 
the only reason; even when the channels existed, the messages — 
were often ignored. Thus Galileo, having been sent Kepler’s book, — 
left it. unread—disastrously, if not (in this case) altogether sur-— 
prisingly. Descartes, again, was sent some important work of 
Galileo by the Abbé Mersenne, whose indefatigable scientific 
correspondence made him almost a single-handed Royal Society; = 
“I have no time to read Galileo ’, Descartes loftily replied. There 
is a deeper reason than lack of « communications here. It is thatin = 
the first part of the century the men in the front of the new 
advance tended fantastically to under-estimate the size of the ’ 
} 


scientific task before them, and were able to believe that in outline ~ 
at least the shape of all scientific explanations might be discovered 


by one man of genius, or a few, in their own lifetimes. Granted a 
this, it is not surprising that they should have not carried very far 
any belief which they had, that science was Teally | only the: 4 


methodical application of the good sense which was latent in the 

common understanding. Genius, or a genius, was enough. ~4 
Nevertheless, in their rejection of the academic professionals 

which I have already mentioned, there did arise the notion that 

it was some sort of unprofessional good sense or natural light of => 

reason that, given the right method, could discover the truth. 

Nowhere do we find this element more pronounced than in the _ 

writings of Galileo’s English contemporary, Francis Bacon. He 

was much inferior in scientific and philosophical powers to Galileo 

and the other leaders of thought— he writes philosophy like 

a Lord Chancellor’, William Harvey tartly said of him; but 

he busied himself in projects for the spread and utilization of 

science, which, precisely perhaps because of his lack of scientific — 

genius, bring the subject nearer to the worlds of politics, commit- 

tees, and economic organization. Bacon did indeed believe that 

there was a scientific method which anyone of moderate good 

sense could employ; and though he, too, tended to share the 

illusion that the main scientific discoveries would be made very 

quickly, he did have a view of the scientific process which would - 

allow of an indefinitely prolonged effort by the combined activities — 

of sensible men who had been properly trained. His views have 

correspondingly had a wide appeal at different times to societies 

in which these qualities were at a premium; as the American © 

scholar C, C. Gillispie has admirably put a his recent book: 


~ The Edge of Objectivity: 


Baconianism has always held a special aca as othe way of i 
science in societies which develop a vocation for the betterment 
of man’s estate, and which confide not in aristocracies whether of _ 
birth or brains, but in a wisdom to be elicited from common _ iB 


pursuits—in seventeenth-century England, in eighteenth-century __ yy 
France, in aaeae oi cig ey amopiat Marxists co all OLAS eee 
countries. * t% 6 Sen 

ah se, : as 


Two Attitudes Ps the ‘Scientist - ns IE: Gaia . 
— in ie rise of fie 5 scientific method 3 a y 


ae on the genius who eemetr: es 10¢ 
applied it with conspicuous brilliance and success, : 


bape 38 py Ee pte e. 
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: eSS quiry = 
either of ae attitudes cont 


genius to the vast body of scientists who are not 


5 the genius-centred views, that both of these types are needed. 


a final word. In the adjustment over the last three centuries of what 
might be called the genius element and the journeyman element 
in the scientific process, one set of people who have tended to be 
Ee excluded are those that are neither geniuses nor journeymen scien- 
"gee tists: those non-scientific men of good sense, whom Galileo and 
= _ Descartes had in mind, seem to have become scientists themselves, 
q eae Es and have had their good sense suitably trained, or to remain non- 
» _ scientific and find their good sense not adequate to understanding 
~~ what is going on. The plain man seems once more, by.a character- 
Sa _ istic historical circle, to be set against authority, only this time the 
ee authority i is that of the scientist:. whether he is regarded as the 
genius whose Processes of thought are beyond: Senay reach, or 


2. 
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‘ CIENCE, like any other religion, has its band of devout 
followers possessed of unquestioning faith in the rightness 
of the pursuit of scientific truth and the application of 
science to the affairs of daily life. These are the believers. 
But there are others whose opinions are quite opposite—the a- 
Fis! -_ little-of-what-you-fancy-does-you-good-ers. These are the people 
__ who at their worst say that ‘ statistics can prove anything’ and 
that ‘ they don’t believe in vitamins ’. At a more enlightened level, 
however, they seriously challenge the materialism that seems to be 
so essential a part of the fabric of a society that concentrates 

on the development of scientific knowledge as an industrial and 
economic tool. And between these two classes of citizens, the 
believers and the doubters, comes the large category of those 


who, as it were, go to church a few times a year and for weddings 


and funerals. Science, they feel, is undoubtedly ‘a good thing ’; 
no one would want to be without nylon, penicillin, and the MEpE 
nevertheless, there are other values in life. 

Belief comes easiest for the small things. It is easy to baliere 
in General Overseas Service broadcasts about new three-wheeler 
‘mini-cars with reverse-sloped rear 
windows and glass-fibre hard tops, 
-or portable water-softening machines 
capable of reducing the amount of ~ 
contamination to less than one part 
of silica in twenty million parts of | 
water, These are harmless, indeed 
beneficial, applications of ‘scientific 
thinking. But even more admirable 
than those who accept science for its 
practical usefulness are the men and 

- women who follow science as some- 
‘ thing lovely and absorbing and worth 
by _ while of itself. The other day, Dr. 
_ §.H., Skaife, President of the Entomo- 
_ logical Society of South Africa, past- 
President of the Royal Society of 
- South Africa and of the South African 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science—a devotee to science, if ever 
there was one—brought out a charm- 
ing little book about ants*. To those 
i - who know, Dr. Skaife has been 
a ae ; for thirty-five years for his 
nes On ge As soon as a 


A nuclear disintegration: 
- . ee a quasi-religious motif 


is not to the point here to examine the relations z 
: ‘geniuses; ‘it is enough to say, contrary to both the Baconian and 


There is one feature of this situation, however, that demands a — 


Believers and Doubters 


MAGNUS PYKE talking about science 


aI p in man’ s, has had 
niques of thought and inquiry ’ 


’ comprehensible to er 
the untrained mind, however good its sense. ae hs . 
. “4 % ” 


For a plain man who suffers from this eae eiown feeling of 
exclusion from the world of natural science, a look at the history — Bas a 
of Scientific ideas in the seventeenth century can be most reward- 
ing. For one thing, it can actually remove some of the grounds of 4 te 
the feeling: to see men of genius painfully constructing ideas , 
which are now commonplace, in order to solve problems which — 
are now, thanks to their efforts, simple, is to learn in facta good 
deal about the processes of scientific thought. But even if itdid 
not cure his present sense of exclusion, a visit to those years would - 

fortify, retrospectively, as it were, his plain man’s self-respect. 

For at some points in the seventeenth century, if he were lucky 

enough to be at the right place at the right time, he could for a 

_ short while see the world of scientific discovery clearly with his 
own eyes, under a brilliant sky in which the clouds of traditional _ 
authority had dispersed and the clouds of age authority hadnot = 

. je gathered.—Third Programme ‘ 


reader opens the book he is instantly aware that Dr. Skaife has 
no doubts that the study of ants is a worthwhile and rewarding - 
scientific activity to which anyone could usefully and happily 
devote a lifetime. There is the extraordinary phenomenon of | ; 
polymorphism to investigate, the problem of how ants find their 
way about, the reason for their warlike habits, the enigma of 
parthenogenesis, the ferocity of ants towards many species, and 
their strange tolerance—almost friendship—for a peculiar selec- 
tion of creatures: the yellow bristle-tail, the mealy-bug, the 
cocktail beetle. Dr. Skaife deplores the neglect for ants shown by 
previous investigators who were deluded into thinking that they 
were difficult to keep in captivity, and he describes with great 
clarity his system for preventing their escape by making them 
live on platforms supported on inverted nails standing in crown- 
cork bottle-tops filled with D.D.T. And then there is his 
discovery that in a community of 100,000 ants, it is only a 
minority that bustle about foraging. Most of them, according 
to Dr. Skaife, spend their time loafing and sleeping inside the 
nest; so that Solomon was quite wrong in recommending the 
sluggard to go to an ant-hill for moral . 
instruction. : 
But absolute faith knowing no doubt 
of the delights and hopes of the pur- 
suit of scientific truth is shown at an 
even more abstract and idealized level 
by the book published this month 
which Sir George Thomson has en- 
titled The Inspiration of Sciencet. 
Sir George describes the work of a 
group of men like himself who de- 
voted their lives to the study of 
theoretical physics, As best he can, ° 
he tries to explain the facts they 
observed and .the conclusions they 
drew from them—that Newton was 
wrong to visualize atoms as billiard 
balls because they are ‘more like 
tennis balls with a nap’; that beauty. 
—his very word—in experiment de- 
pends on devising something that goes 
straight to the heart of the problem 
and asks a question which nature is 


Dr. Pyke indicates that this prepared to answer; _what the 
. ire ced experiment was 
18s, 


: & ea 


~~. 


"Sir eae, the Soiaiciee writes W. 
~ for his subject, but in spite of his 


unfair to compare The Inspiration of Science with the Book of 
- Revelation. The language is clear and direct, each sentence by 
’ itself is intelligible, the reader feels that he has a general notion 
what it is all about, but at the same time it is difficult to 
comprehend exactly what the author means. Much that Sir George 
describes is admirably clear: the relation of scientific hypothesis 
to truth, the importance of accuracy in experimentation, the 
meaning of mass—‘ buying a pound of butter is’ essentially buying 
mass. The weight merely adds to the inconvenience of getting it 
home’. But then, after a few such telling sentences, he forgets 
that not all his readers are initiated into the mysteries and, like 
Death on a white horse, he soars away into the ‘ Lorentz trans- 
formation ’ and the mathematics of indeterminacy. 


’ 


“I Made the Wave, Didn’t 1?” 

An attractive feature of Sir George ‘Thomson’s book is that 
besides aiming to tell of the intellectual aspect of science and its 
place as one of the important achievements of the human spirit, 
it is interspersed with a series of notes—the Lives of the Saints, 
as it were—about distinguished men of science. There is an 
account of how Clerk Maxwell developed the kinetic theory of 
gases, edited the Cavendish papers, and wrote a rather distressing 
parody of ‘ Coming through the Rye’; an affectionate description 
of F. W. Aston arguing with Professor Lindemann and making 


‘the first mass spectrograph ; and of Rutherford, possessed of ‘ un- . 


canny physical insight’, who when taxed with his good fortune 
at always being on the crest of the wave, retorted: ‘Well! I 
made the wave, didn’t I? ’ 

At the end of the book, after revelling j in the description of the 
abstract thought of pure science and the curious theories of ‘ un- 
_ certainty ’ and “ complementarity * which have been constructed to 
account for the capriciousness of individual physical particles, Sir 
George touches on the use that is made of the scientific knowledge 
that has been obtained with love and faith for its own sake. And 
he is lost in admiration for the engineers who, out of the tenuous 
conclusions of experimental research, construct the reliable miracle 
of domestic television and all the other tees of pe 
Scientific technology. _ 

This brings us to the middle chante "those who accept the 
~ religion of science but who also feel that there are other worth- 
~ while things as well. Sir Julian Huxley, while being interviewed by 

- Nigel Calder in the B.B.C. Home Service, touched on some of the 
dilemmas that arise when scientific ‘fundamentalists’ get loose. 
_ The scientific control of disease and death lets the world’s popula- 
‘tion rocket and yet, if we treasure the unscientific qualities of 
democracy and liberalism, we cannot impose the science that 
would hold the birth-rate down in balance. Industrial technology 
is one of the most important and most potent applications of 
science to modern life. Yet, through it, , beautiful scenery, interest- 
ing geology, wild life—the world’s variety and richness—are being 


invaded and destroyed. Here, again, the non-scientific qualities - 


of hills and valleys, rocks and gazelles are in collision with auto- 
_ mated productivity and power transmission lines. 


Lethal Quarrelsomeness 
It is sometimes argued that the fae arising from too faithful 


a devotion to science—too much penicillin and hence too many 


people, too many motor-cars and washing machines, too many 
atomic bombs—can be overcome by more science. One of our 
biggest problems today is human quarrelsomeness. Although this 
disagreeability on our part is no worse than it ever was, science 
has made it potentially lethal for the human race. But perhaps 
the new science of ‘ ethology’ has come to redress the balance of 


the old. The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines ethology as the 


‘science of character formation. According to Dr. Michael Chance, 
_who talked about it on the Third Programme, ethology can help 
us to see our own behaviour, for example i in the matter of war, 
_in the required biological perspective. But, although he cited ex- 


amples of aggression among male sticklebacks, lapwings, seals, — 


chaffinches, gulls, and monkeys, I for one was not left entirely 


* Towards a Third Culture. Faber. ‘18s. 3 a i Mass 


ple prose style and the 
3 intellectual basis of the matters he is deoctibine, it is not entirely — 


- this middle position, however, as if to counterbalance. those for — 


begins to doubt Darwinian evolution because a dragon-fly with 


bypaths in their retreat from science, but more will go with Mr. 


science cannot be ignored. 


are, from enjoying power engines and electricity and antibi 


can be saved: The aera 
in capturing a beach-head e for 
of a harem of a size proportional: to the area of te ory 
is able to defend, is no doubt worthy | of study but it deman 
degree of faith to fit it directly to the human situation. — ; & 
The generally accepted common-sense view of science as a part “oe 
of social behaviour is that it is a very good thing when applied ime 
to the conveniences of life. Most people would also accept Sir 
George Thomson’s feeling that it is one of the great achievements _ 
of the human intellect by which we gain an increasingly penetrat- 
ing understanding of the nature of the material universe. Beyond 


whom the scientific approach is paramount, there are here and 
there signs of anti-science, the spirit of the scientific atheists, the : 
unbelievers. 

A book by Charles Davy* is to some degree in its meneal reais 
cations an example of this repudiation of science. The core of the 
author’s belief is expressed in the words of William Blake: 


May God us keep ; 
From single vision and Newton’s dleept 


But while legitimately warning us against restricting our vision — 
solely to what may be measured and weighed and studied without — 
personal involvement as an objective problem in logic, to the 
denial of any other attribute of a many-sided life, Mr. Davy 
throws away the baby with the bath-water. Science, he grudgingly 
admits, gives us a map of the city like that obtained by radar 
echo-soundings taken from an aeroplane flying above the clouds.. 
But this tells us little of the lives of the citizens. Scientists search 
for knowledge, he writes, because it gives them power and prestige. 
They look for truth but do not trouble with the philosophers’ 
difficulty of defining what truth is. Very well. But then Mr. Davy 


’ 


two pairs of wings and a blue body seems too beautiful to have ~ ~i! 
evolved. He asks us to consider instead a notion of anthroposophy - 

which claims that ‘ mineral’ and ‘ vegetable’ as well as ‘animal’ 
possess consciousness and can also appreciate the dragon-fly. | 


A Problem about Gite Food © : 
Not many people will be prepared 1 to wander down such twisty 


Davy in his faint praise of scientific successes in reversing soil 
erosion, controlling pests, and raising crop yields when he-adds & 3 
“but can we be sure that the food produced: will be in every way 
as healthy? ’ 

It may be sentimentality to admire the ‘simple, charming’ Skolt 
Lapps who lived in the Arctic forests and possess, it is alleged, wed 
telepathic powers of-communication that seem to work ‘ as reliably ) 
as a postal service’; it is Possibly credulous to believe that the 
alchemists really did learn ‘ something of how spiritual powers — 
operated in nature and in man’ by watching the boiling, bubbling, 
melting, congealing, vapourizing, distilling, and changing colours — 


- occurring in their chemical reactions; and few of his readers are 


likely to feel as sympathetically inclined towards the occult as 
Mr. Davy is. Yet his revolt from the orthodox religion of 
An age of great technological 
brilliance can be an age of spiritual darkness’, he writes. ‘ The 
onlooker-consciousness, finely adapted to scientific exploration i I ore 
certain fields, does tend to imprison the human - Spirit and abuts 
it off from light’. a S igs 
Here, albeit regretfully, even the professional scientist, the CoG 
priest of the new order, must say, amen. Science, | as sometimes — 
interpreted, may imprison the human spirit. Yet there are com-— 
pensations. Sir Lawrence Bragg once said in a broadcast that t 
barrier that prevented the ancients, who were just as clever 


and aeroplanes—all the gifts of applied science—was ir 
pride lhe new way of thinking Bo has — us | 


whether our “conclusions are ri 
power of the human intellect ) 
like, This humility, which is the core 
save us from. being swamped by 


~ 
>. 


ey 
i 
:: So -NYONE who works in an organization aise has dapthas 
: to do with science invariably is approached from time 
ar, _ to time by cranks—madmen who believe themselves to 
- te YA be unrecognized geniuses with weird and wonderful new 
ee Rertcntions Sometimes, too, we are approached by crooks—con- 
.s 


_ fidence tricksters pedalling perpetual-motion machines or anti- 
__ gravity devices with the aid of bogus scientific jargon. We can 
aa pecncraly. learn to Spot either of these Bis fairly readily. | 


eet Sears'y. 
y Something of a Puzzle 


-. There is a third class of person who often seems like one of 
fee. >. these- at first, inasmuch as he too claims to be the bearer of new 
a i and revolutionary ideas of a kind which lie outside the ordinary . 
_-__ scope of science, but on examination proves to be something of 

aa puzzle, since he i is not after money and appears as sane as the 

eins: rest of us in his discourse. His main concern is to argue that 

_~ modern science as a whole has gone down a false track by con- 


the representative of a school of thought which claims to be work- 


restricted Premisses. I have been astonished to discover how many 

of these schools of ‘ unorthodox ’ science—as they often call them- 

_ selves—there are today. They frequently involve highly educated 

people, and exercise-a considerable—I would say alarming— 

____ amount of influence in high places. They seem to me to constitute 

a sort of underground movement of opposition to the outlook and 

assumptions of our scientific and technological civilization, and 

they throw into sharp relief some of our civilization’s most im- 
portant problems. 

; To begin with, they are a a symptom of the lack of communication 

between scientists and non-scientists, which has been so much 

discussed recently in terms of ‘the two cultures’. For to. non- 

scientists who are worried about the cultural and moral problems 

that seem to arise from materialism, the general claim of an 

* unorthodox ’ school of science often seems a plausible alternative. 

It looks to them like sheer prejudice when official scientific organ- 

izations refuse even to consider that these ‘ unorthodox’ schools 

might have anything to contribute to the solution of contemporary 

scientific difficulties, and I know a number of non-scientists of 

a tare considerable scholarship and distinction who have given their 

; support to ‘ unorthodox ’ schools simply because they feel that 

prejudice is alien to the true spirit of sound learning. Scientists, 

on the other hand, do not usually know how to begin to explain 

the basis of their apparent prejudice. Non-scientists say, under- 

' standably, that they can hardly be expected to take account of 


; 


vast masses of quantitative results, but it is precisely upon these, f 


a. not upon the plausibility of general theories, that working scientists 

rest their confidence in the main structure of ‘ orthodox * science. 

A common feature of several contemporary ‘ unorthodox ’” 

“ scientific systems is the repudiation of the Newtonian theory of 

gravitation, which they see as the foundation-stone of modern 

materialism. In repudiating it, the advocates of unorthodox views 

+5; make: much of the fact that it is now acknowledged to have broken 

_~ down even by orthodox scientists themselves, who in seeking to 

save the situation without any radical departure from common 

scientific assumptions have had to resort to the complications 

) and ‘ mathematical mystifications ” of relativity theory. This, the 

unorthodox school’ argue, is really a reduction to absurdity of the 

_-__-whole materialistic outlook, which has, they say, so nearly rotted 

_ away the moral and religious fibre of our society. Now, they 

claim, we can see the way to renewal, since science itself ‘needs 

to bring back once again the traditional notion of an occult realm 
influencing this one in non-materialistic ways. | 

* ___ On this general basis, one school, following the teaching of an 

____ Austrian sage called Karl Schappeller, argues that the real solution 

Ba ate the ¢ ress of modern physics lies not in the ‘ absurd’ 


‘must be conceived as a realm from which spiritual forces 


¥ fining itself to purely materialistic conceptions, and he comes as. 


ing out an entire new system of scientific theory based on less’ 


‘hopelessly unscientific, and foolish i 


e 


‘By JOHN WREN- LEWIS 


Einsteinian concept of a fourth dimension, but in the revival of the 


ancient notion of a fourth state of matter, more rarefied than gas, 
just as gas is more rarefied than liquid, and liquid than solid. This 
all-pervading aether is really the locus of those patterns we call 
living forms, so that there is no longer any problem of how life 


- arose out of non-living matter; and a chemistry conceived in terms 


of the interaction of different stress-patterns in the aether provides, 
it is suggested, a means of understanding how different materials 
evoke aesthetic or spiritual qualities as well as having purely 


~ mechanical effects. \ 


Another school accepts the concept of a fourth dimension, but 


argues that we need to abandon the mystical-materialist notion of 
attractive force, which has no warrant in experience. All real 


forces are ‘ pushes ’, this school holds, so that the fourth dimension 
‘im- 
press’ motions on the world of space-time, the form of their 
action being the creation of vortices. More sophisticated than 
either of these schools, but with some features in common with 
both, is the school of anthroposophy, which follows the teachings 
of Rudolf Steiner, whose centenary they have been celebrating this 
year. A book on the ideas of this school has just been published, 
which actually carries the title Towards a Third Culture*. This 


school regards the material universe as the manifestation of | 


tensions between metaphysical polarities, in positive and negative 
electricity, north and south magnetism, and so on—and hence it 
claims that gravity, too, is a polar phenomenon, always in tension 
with an outward-pulling force called levity, which is responsible, 
among other things, for the upward growth of plants. 

If levity is precisely what all these theories produce amongst 
working scientists, it is not because they are philosophically pre- 
judiced in favour of materialism, but because the general body of 
current scientific thought is supported by an immense weight of 
detailed quantitative results which people outside the practice of 
science can hardly begin to appreciate. Freud once remarked that 
prejudice can be a healthy thing up to a point in science, since 
it prevents a great deal of time from being wasted. He suggested 
by way of example that if a man were to come forward with a 
theory that the earth’s core is not composed of molten metal, as 
most scientists currently believe, but of carbon dioxide gas, we 
might be prepared to argue with him about evidence, but if he 
were to claim that it was made of strawberry jam we should 
simply not waste our time, and we should be justified, although 
the advocate of the theory would spre any accuse us of being 

to the bargain for ignoring a 
vast potential source of wealth in the setae jan market. 


Strawberry-jam Theories 
For the working scientist, most of the theories put forward by 
‘unorthodox’ schools of science seem like the strawberry-jam 
theory, however plausible they may seem to the layman. For 
example, it was noted long ago by Descartes that the relative 
velocities of the planets around the sun correspond roughly to the 
relative velocities appropriate to the rings of a giant vortex; the 
reason why Newtonian celestial mechanics superseded Descartes’ 
vortex-theory was that it made possible accurate detailed accounts 
of an enormous number of diverse phenomena—and if Newton’s 
theory is now seen to be only a special case of the more general 
one formulated by Einstein, this too is because Einstein’s theory 
makes countless detailed quantitative predictions possible. The 
revived vortex-theory can ‘explain’ these phenomena in a way, 
but only in general terms; the motions are what they are because 
the spiritual forces controlling them are of the appropriate 
strength, but there is no way of getting an independent check upon 
the strength of the spiritual forces, so the explanation is valueless 

for working science. 
_ Again, the reason why chemical theories derived from alchemy 


* See page “808 


‘ 
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lene $0 a ‘was cpa se the: modern 
accurate detailed predictions of wide ran 
as electrolysis and rates of reaction. The revived alchemical theory 
I have described, which sees chemistry in terms of qualitative 
_ changes corresponding to stresses in the unobservable ether, can 
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iideretanding Science ‘from the snside” 


This is the aie difference between experimental verification i in. 


the modern sense and the classical doctrine of ‘ saving the pheno- 
mena’; and I believe this is the main thing that has to be con- 


veyed to educated non-scientists of the future if the problem of - 


“the two cultures’ is to be overcome. It is possible—indeed it 
is common among non-scientists—for modern theories to be inter- 
preted exactly as if they were attempts to explain phenomena in 
terms of occult realities, differing from traditional theories merely 
by substituting atoms, electrons, quanta and the like for the 
spiritual principles of antiquity. To understand science‘ from 
the inside’, however, it is essential to realize that its whole 


interest is different in kind from classical natural philosophy—a . 


difference brought out very tellingly by Dr. Robert Oppenheimer 
in his Reith Lectures on ‘ Science and the Common Understand- 
ing **, when he said that a scientist discovering some new pheno- 
menon often starts thinking how he can make use of it as a 
technique for measuring or investigating other things, long before 
he has fully explored or ‘ explained” the phenomenon itself. In 
fact science as we know it today is not really: interested in 
searching for truth in the sense of Penetrating to hidden principles 
behind experience—and this is its whole strength. It finds its 
- truth in the act of testing its theories against experience, and the 
theoretical concepts themselves are totally expendable when they 
fail to work out for the simple reason that they are not meant to 
describe a deeper reality behind appearances: they are simply 
working models to describe possible actions, and reality lies in 
the actions, in the actual experience of handling the world. 
This view is utterly alien from the whole spirit of classical 
culture, which is deeply distfustful of experience and tends to 
_ regard the actual handling of things as at best secondary, at worst 
rather degrading. That is the real underlying reason why, in 


spite of the prevalence of science today, so many people still 


misunderstand what it is about. It is widely believed, for instance, 
that scientists use experiment to ‘ prove’ their theories, although 


_ philosophers have always known that this is a logical impossibility, 


in that you can never test every case. Modern science was born 
four centuries ago, precisely when some scholars broke with the 
classical outlook to the extent of being prepared to make this 
revolution of finding truth in experiment, in action, not in theory. 
It was only when that revolution in outlook had taken place that 
scientists could be prepared to test theories to destruction—to try 
to disprove them—and that is the essential clue to modern 
science’s power to progress, taking each discovery as a jumping- 


off point for the next. So long as the primary focus of interest is 


_ occult reality, the supposed ‘ deeper’ reality which lies behind ex- 
_ perience, the ingenuity of the speculative intellect can always be 
_ relied upon to find ways of making them ‘ save the phenomena ’. 


This ingenuity removes the possibility of real advance. If this 


needed demonstration, sufficient is surely to be found in Father 
Ronald Knox’s famous proof that Queen Victoria was the real 
_ author of ‘In Memoriam’: he was able to find cryptogram after 
_cryptogram in the poem to this effect, once he had decided to 
look for them. So, although the advocates of the ‘ new ” scientific 
schools claim that they are trying to restore the term ‘ science’ to 
something of its ancient dignity as whole knowledge, I believe the 
real effect of their proposals would be to rob science of its new- 
found seriousness as the study of nature’s workings. In fact, I be- 
lieve the evidence goes to show that these ‘ unorthodox ’ schools 
are not really serious in their desire to find new understanding. 
It is surely significant that there are so many different schools, 
with remarkably similar general philosophies yet vitally different 


detailed conclusions. Of-course, there are plenty of rival schools 
of thought among ‘ orthodox ’ schools, but there is this vital differ- _ 


ence. The representatives of ‘unorthodox’ schools frequently 
_ Meet each other in conferences up and down the country, and they 
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Messrs. B, C, and D in the audience applaud him as a ‘splendid — 


are bound up with the classical outlook, with its sense that reality — 


hardly ever discuss their differences at all, When Mr. A gets up — 
at a conference and riddles current orthodox science with holes, : “e 


chap ’, ignoring the fact that if his positive theory is true theirs 
must be false. This can only be because they are all bound together 
by a primary interest which has nothing to do with advancing 
science at all, but is wholly concerned with undermining scientific — 
culture as we know it today, in the name of what ah believe to 
be the higher i interests of mankind. _ 

In this, it seems to me, ‘they highlight the reason “why the”? 
divorce between the two cultures so often turns into active 
opposition. The main traditions of great art and religion alike 


is to be sought in hidden principles behind experience, rather than 4 
in experience itself, and many non-scientists cannot see how 2 
culture or humanity can survive without this outlook. Yet this a 
outlook was, and is, inimical to the development of science. aS ee 

I do not believe many people are seriously prepared to abandon 
the advances of science altogether, even though a few may flirt 


with the idea in literary journals or university common-rooms. 


The real appeal of unorthodox systems of science is that they “ 
appear to offer a way out of this impasse. So, many educated and ; 
sensitive people, even some on the fringes of science itself, such : 
as doctors and engineers, clutch at them as drowning men clutch 
at straws. But the hope is vain; even supposing some of the ideas ee 


of one or other of these schools should turn out to have something 

in them from the scientific point of view, the act of recognizing — 
and developing that something into useful science would auto- Bai. . 
matically destroy the advantages which the present advocates of — 
the theories claim for them. The new ideas would become in turn . 


just working models, not intuitions of fundamental truth but mere 


provisional theories capable of being totally papi he at any time 
by some new peervaticn, FT 


No Eseape ? es ee 
So it seems to me that there is no escape Frank a choice eee eae 
the two cultures; and since a society dominated by mere technique,  =—ss—- 


totally devoid of vision, would be soulless and inhuman, there must 


be a radical reappraisal of the extent to which great art and xn 
the values of religion are essentially bound up with the classical — 

outlook. There are good grounds for believing that the classical — 

outlook, far from nurturing great art and religion, actually dis- bs paste 

torted and inhibited them in the same way as it distorted and ee 
inhibited man’s scientific and technical activity. The real solution — 

to the problem of the two cultures, I believe, is to be found in 


extending the revolution in outlook which characterizes modern © 


science to other aspects of culture, | so that art and religion, as” 
much as science and technology, derive their ‘meaning from 
response to experience and enhancement of experience, not from 
the attempt to reveal occult realities beyond or behind experience. =» — 
I do not mean that I want to see art reduced to sterile naturalism — A 
or religion to the mere ethics of utility. My contention is that the — 
real role of the artist is precisely to show men how they may © 
transcend existing nature through creative action in experience 22 
itself, and the real role of religion i is to show men how they Ay v aoe 
actually know God in the experience of loving one another, = +e 
The classical outlook seems to me fundamentally diseased in 3 a 
that it is based on eae denial of both these possibilities. It "3 
s ee 


by projecting the divine into another eels Is this nc the vee 
thing Jesus. — ss ig the Pharisees that the abbath — 


sree for experiment, not pat ee: fox oo as 
of the same spirit?—T hird Programme te 
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By DENIS. STEVENS 


A ‘ 


HAT do musicians in general know of Beethoven 


—  ¥ Y¥_ ment (which has so often been reprinted) the literary 
‘ re : Pgide ‘of pte is a largely unfamiliar one. Yet he is not a habitually 
s dull writer: 

Fe - music, forthright, | intense, poetic, shot through with crazy humour 
‘i and outrageous puns. There is little of the egoism we find in 
ag a9 _ Wagner's letters, nothing of the dramatic flamboyance so often — 
& found in Berlioz. On the other hand, Beethoven, for all the - 
me. ; extemporaneous nature of his correspondence, lacks the sheer 


‘“ spontaneity of Mozart; and fascinating as some of the purely 
~ = ‘musical letters are, they cannot approach the classical interchange 
~~ ef - ideas that we associate with Brahms and Joachim, or Strauss 
~ and Hofmannsthal. The number and variety of persons to whom 


_- Beethoven addressed his letters is amazing: fellow-composers, 


= publishers, ‘pianists, violinists, princes and potentates, relatives 

_ and friends, women whose love and affection he ardently desired, 

pas whose peae and carp he coveted for his luncheon- 
atable, ) -h2: 
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- Tost Correspondence rs iy 
re Lie Jetters> cover forty years of his life, from his er aesnih 
year onwards; and since there are nearly 1,600 of them, that - 

_ makes an average of forty a year, less than one a week. I am sure 
_ that Beethoven wrote more than one letter a week. He may well 


have written one every day, which means that by far the greater . 


_ proportion of his letters have been lost from view. What we see 
in these three volumes is merely that part of the iceberg that 
lies above the surface of the water: the vast and unimaginable 
bulk below may never be revealed. It is known for certain that 
‘a great number of Beethoven’s letters were reduced to ashes when 
a publishing house caught fire. An even greater number must have 


been destroyed by their recipients, unmindful of possible future 


‘ value. The originals of Beethoven’s letters are by no manner of 
means in one and the same place: indeed they are scattered not 
only throughout Europe in public and private collections, but 
even turn up as far afield as Japan, Australia, Southern Rhodesia, 
and America. Sometimes the original no longer exists. In editing 
this newly published collection* Emily Anderson has been obliged 
to put her trust in early copies or printed sources. But wherever 
possible she has either seen the original or a photograph of it, 
and presents to the reader not merely a translation of some 
German scholar’s attempt at deciphering Beethoven’s frequently 
atrocious handwriting, but a translation based on her own care- 

fully, laboriously worked-out version of what the composer actually 

_ ~ wrote. In purely physical terms, the result is singularly impressive. 

Prior to this new edition, the most complete anthology of 

Beethoven’s letters was Emerich Kastner’s in the 1923 revision 

by Julius Kapp: nearly 1,400 letters and a generous selection 

of documents. But there are two disadvantages to Kastner-Kapp, 

_as it has come to be called. First, there are no explanatory notes 

or comments of any kind; second, there are far too many wrong 

dates, misreadings, and lacunae. The time had come to begin 
oF again. from the beginning. 

During the course of her fifteen years’ work, Miss Anderson 
made many new discoveries. She has been able to include well 
‘over 200 letters not found in the German edition, while forty 
more are presented for the first time in complete and unabridged 
_ form. So thorough was her search that nine new letters came to 
nip oes while the volumes were in proof, and these have been placed 
in their rightful positions with a suffix ‘a’ or ‘6’ since it was 
too. ate 0s disturb ie numerical pag) These many new 
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Letter Writer 


as a letter-writer? They certainly know something of 
his music, but apart from the Heiligenstadt Testa- 


much of his prose bears the same imprint as his. 


on various phases 

of — Beethoven’s 
career and will 
have to be taken 
seriously into 
consideration by 
all future bio- 
graphers of Beet- 
hoven, and by all 
-who discuss his 
music. 

No one could 
possibly read 
these letters with 
- unmixed feelings. 
I do not refer to 

emotions aroused 
by the content of « 
the letters, even though they range from grave to gay, from the 
Passionate to the utterly pathetic. 
thankful for what has remained and for what is revealed of 
Beethoven the man, yet at the same time conscious of the fact 
that the hours consumed in penning these thousands of. pages 
might have yielded another ‘Eroica’, another ‘ Waldstein” 


‘Beethoven going for a walk’, a posthumous 
drawing by Johann Peter Lyser: 


graph in the British Museum 


Sonata, another Missa Solemnis. The composer tells us more than 


once that he would much rather write musical notes than words; 
and he complains often of the time taken up by purely administra- 
tive matters, as in this letter to a friend, Johann Neue Kanka, 
about a private pension: 

The Landrechte are now deducting 60 ducats, which J alone 
reported and about which the late Prince Kinsky never said a 
word either to the cashier or to anyone else—Whenever the truth 
can injure me they accept it; then why not accept it too where 
it might benefit me? How unjust/—Baron Pasqualati will make 
enquiries from you about several other matters as well—Today I 
am again too tired, for once more I have had to give poor Pasqualati 
a whole lot of instructions. Things like that are much more of 
an effort to me than the greatest composition. For it is an 
unfamiliar field which I ought never to till. 


Time Lost to Creative Work 
Beethoven tilled many unfamiliar fields, and sometimes he 
sowed in joy and reaped in tears. Time that he should have given 


to creative work was taken up by business letters to publishers, - 


tiresome proof-reading, legal matters, the daily trivia of household 
affairs. A modern composer of Beethoven’s stature would have 
all this dealt with by a secretary or other familiar. He might 
have an indulgent and solicitous wife who would wrap him cosily 
in a compositional cocoon, safe from the trials of tintinnabulating 
telephones or the tribulations brought about by unwelcome 
attentions of the popular press. If only a domineering German 
woman had got hold of him and shielded him just a little—but 
not too much—from the cares of this world, Beethoven might 
have lived longer and composed more and better music. 
Protection, in his case, would certainly not have resulted in a 
change of musical style or thought, for he was far too strong a 
character. A nobleman or a publisher might ask him to write 
something, but they would be unwise to tell him how to write it. 

To some extent Beethoven was protected from the outside 
world, for his deafness was Nature’s cruel way of shutting him 
off from immediate disturbances. This was a fearsome burden 
to bear for a thirty-year-old musician, and he pours out his 
heart to his physician friend, Franz Gerhard Wegeler: 


I must confess that I lead a miserable life. For almost two years. 


_I have ceased to attend any social functions, just because I find 


from a photo- - 


‘I mean that we must be 
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it impossible to say to people: I am deaf. If I had any other 

profession I might be able to cope with my infirmity; but in my 

profession it is a terrible handicap. And if my enemies, of whom 

I have a fair number, were to hear about it, what would they say? 

—In order to give you some idea of this strange deafness, let me 

tell you that in the theatre I have to place myself quite close to 

the orchestra in order to understand what the actor is saying, and 
that at a distance I cannot hear the high notes of instruments 
or voices. As for the spoken voice it is surprising that some 
people have never noticed my deafness; but since I have always 
been liable to fits of absentmindedness, they attribute my 

hardness of hearing to that. Sometimes I can scareely hear a 

person who speaks softly; I can hear sounds, it is true, but cannot 

make out the words. But if anyone shouts, I can’t bear it. Heaven 
alone knows what is to become 
of me. 

Over the last ten or so years 
of his life, Beethoven’s friends 
spoke to him by writing down 
what they wanted to say on pads 
of notepaper, and the replies, 
scribbled by the composer, were 
relayed in similar manner to his 
friends. A very considerable num- 
ber of these ‘ conversation-books ” 
have been preserved, and a few 
have even been edited and pub- 
lished by Georg Schiinemann. We 
have no cylinder recordings, let 
alone tape-recordings, of Beet- 
hoven playing or speaking, but 
these books do present at least 
the materials if not the sound 
of those conversations. Taken 
together with the letters, they 
could give us the most complete 
picture of Beethoven’s day-to-day 
existence in intimate detail: 
every request, every joke, every 
outburst of rage or flood of com- 
passion, depending on his mood. 
He was an exceptionally moody 
man, liable to almost violent 
metamorphosis not only from 
hour to hour but from minute to 
minute. The letters, especially 
some of the newly discovered 
ones, tell us why. 

Apart from his deafness, he 
suffered a multitude of other ills, 
some of them due to neglect or poor treatment, others due to the 
physical consequences of his highly irascible temperament. He 
had a weak stomach and was constantly obliged to watch his diet 
with great care. His absorption in his music and other business 
was frequently so complete, however, that little care was exercised 
at all, and he went from one doctor to another seeking remedies. 
Some tried to tone up his system while others insisted on 
administering palliatives; some recommended fresh air, others 
voted for warm baths. The result was of course that Beethoven’s 
condition grew gradually worse. In 1820 he wrote to Joseph 
Lind: 

Please do me the kindness either to send me somebody who will 

take my measurements properly or to come yourself. I need a 

new body belt. This one is no good; and owing to the sensitive 

condition of my abdomen it is quite impossible for me to go out 
without a strong protecting belt. Today also I shall be at home 
all day. : 

One of the largest and most important collections of newly- 
discovered or re-discovered Beethoveniana is that assembled by 
the late Dr. H. C. Bodmer of Ziirich. He left his magnificent 
array of letters and documents to the Beethovenhaus at Bonn, and 
they are all faithfully translated and printed in these three 
volumes. One of these letters is addressed to Diabelli, and a few 
sentences are enough to indicate two of Beethoven’s. principal 
difficulties in the spring of 1823: bad eyesight and temporary 
financial troubles: 


There is one more favour for which I shall perhaps beg you 
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A portrait of Beethoven by W. J. Mahler (1804) in the Historisches 
Museum, Vienna 
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in a fortnight and only for the period of a fortnight, which is, 

to lend me then 300 guiden. The reason for this request is my poor 

health which has been even more impaired by my horrible rooms. 

Why, quite recently for a whole three weeks I had in addition 

sore eyes (and by the doctor’s orders I was forbidden to write or 

to.read). Today at last is the first day I have been using my eyes 
again, and even so very carefully and very sparingly. 

There you have the condition of one of the greatest of all 
composers: physically strong but internally weak, stone deaf and 
suffering from poor eyesight. He looked after himself as best he 
could, struggled valiantly with the chronic problem of business 
dealings with publishers all over Europe, and on top of this he 
was forced by circumstances to deal with his very peculiar 
relations. He fought a long and 
hard battle for the guardianship 
of his nephew Karl, spent a small 
fortune on his upkeep and 
education, only to realize at the 
end that Karl thought him a dis- 
hevelled, crack-brained old fuddy- 
duddy whose exhortations to 
lead an upright and a moral life 
were as tiresome as they were 
frequent. Attempts have been 
made in some quarters to show 
that the fault for all this lay as 
much with Beethoven as with 
Karl, but the new material that 
has come to light places matters 
in a new perspective. Beethoven 
may have been an unsatisfactory 
guardian, but this was not be- 
cause he was morally incapable of 
looking after Karl, whom he 
wished to treat as his own son; 
it was because his unavoidable 
physical handicap prevented him 
from behaving remotely like a 
father. Karl’s upbringing had 
been mainly Viennese, and we 
know from countless letters what 
Beethoven thought of them; to 
an acquaintance from Bonn he 
writes, surely with a curl of the 


lip: 

P You are no Viennese friend, 
no, you are one of those such as 
my native soil is wont to 
produce, 

Then, eighteen years later, his pent-up fury is unleashed as 
he tells Joseph Karl Bernard of the trouble he is having with the 
head of his nephew’s boarding school: 


Cursed, damned, execrable, abominable rabble of Vienna! 


He lived in Vienna and despised the Viennese; he adored the 
English but never visited England. His letters to his friends in 
London, especially Ferdinand Ries, are full of remarks about-a 
trip to England, but for various unhappy reasons this never came 
about. Haydn’s London visits helped to spread his fame and 
consolidate his fortune, and if Beethoven had been able to follow 
suit the last few years of his life might well have traced a very 
similar pattern. One of the letters to Ries ends with the following 
paragraph: ; 

I hope to have excellent news from you very soon, not in 
allegro tempo, but veloce, prestissimo—The bearer of this letter 
to you is an intelligent Englishman. His fellow-countrymen are 
for the most part splendid fellows with whom I should very 
much,like to spend some time in their country. 


In his early thirties Beethoven, although resigned to his 
increasing deafness, had not by any means given up hope of 
marriage. Questions of social rank deterred him hardly at all, and 
there is no doubt that he entertained serious hopes of matrimony 
when the Countess Josephine von Deym lost her husband in 1804. 
Thirteen hitherto unknown letters from Beethoven to the Countess 
were acquired by Dr. Bodmer, and although they were edited 
four years ago by Joseph Schmidt-Gorg their present translation 
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makes them available at last to English readers. The letters are 
undated, but were almost certainly written between 1804 and 
1807. They tell the pathetic story of high hopes, ardent love, 
spiritual happiness, and then—slowly, cruelly—the realization 
that Josephine would not tie herself for ever to a musician, even 
if he were a genius. Eventually she married Baron Christoph von 
Stackelberg. 

From the purely musical angle, Beethoven’s letters are of 
immense significance. They prove his deep concern at all times 
about artistic ideals and accuracy of publications. When a Parisian 
friend tells him of an attempt to arrange the Piano Sonata in A, 
Op. 101, for chamber ensemble, Beethoven is at first horrified. 
Such a step would be tantamount to transforming a miniature 
into a fresco painting. But his good nature gets the better of him, 
and he agrees to look through the manuscript and see if some- 
thing.cannot be done. With careless engravers and publishers 
Beethoven is far less tolerant, and many of his letters are 
crammed full of corrections written out on roughly drawn staves. 
We learn much about his reliance on copyists, and we share his 
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explosive exasperation when bars are left out and instrumental 
parts put into the wrong clef. His views on musical instruments, 
especially pianos, are made all the more fascinating by the fact 
that his day and age saw constant experiments and improvements, 
both in action and in tonal quality. One new-fangled invention 
mentioned countless times and with violently varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, was Maelzel’s metronome. Many a tempo that 
seemed right in Beethoven’s room would prove impossible in the 
concert hall. Of great practical interest are the many canons which 
Beethoven was apt to jot down in a hasty note to a friend. A 
canon, taking up relatively little space, can easily be fitted into 
a letter, otherwise too minute a medium for a song or even a 
brief instrumental piece. There is a splendid canon for the fat 
violinist Schuppanzigh, and half-a-dozen others for such friends 
as Tobias Haslinger and Friedrich Kuhlau. They and the light- 
hearted letters to Zmeskall von Domanovetz provide the comic 
relief in the tragedy that was Beethoven’s life, a life which these 
letters illuminate more vividly than ever before. 
—Third Programme 


St. Leo the Great 


By HENRY CHADWICK 


IFTEEN HUNDRED years ago there died a bishop of 
Rome, Pope Leo I, one of the few characters in history 
to whom posterity has agreed to accord the title ‘ the 
Great’. As in other cases, the title cannot be taken to 
imply that the man was free of faults or that he is to be placed 
on a pedestal and portrayed as more than life-size. It is rather a 
spontaneous recognition, made in 
grateful retrospect, that there is 
some element of the heroic, some 
aura of majesty, to be discerned 
here, whether it be in the charac- 
ter of the man or in the epoch- 
making nature of his personal 
achievement. It is an acknowledg- 
ment that, though he was a man 
of like passions as ourselves, yet 
he seemed to bestride the narrow 
world by the manner in which he 
executed his responsibilities. Like 
several others to whom the 
epithet ‘the Great’ has been 
applied, Leo was not a strikingly 
original or creative thinker. His 
gifts were many and great, but 
they did not include those of 
special intellectual eminence or 
scholarship sublime. He does not 
rival Jerome in erudition or 
Augustine in power of construc- 
tive thought. Yet the Western 
Church has with good reason 
held in high regard his devout 
exposition of Christian doctrine, 
and as an ecclesiastical states- 
man he is altogether pre-eminent. 
He is first and foremost a man 
of affairs, an administrator with 
the capacity for bold decision, 
called to the responsible task of 
exercising power and authority 
in the Church at a time when the 
bonds of society are anything 
secure and when the Church 
itself is harassed by acute debate 
and division. 
It is an age of battle, murder, 


Pope Leo I and Attila; a bas-relief by Alessandro Algardi in St. 
Peter’s, Rome 


and sudden death. There is all too much in the fifth century 
scene to make us feel at home as we look back on the fearful 
insecurity of the Empire, subjected to continual attack with waves 
of invading tribes—Alaric and his Goths, the Vandals under 
Geiseric, above all the terrible Attila. A contemporary writer 
named Prosper, who stood close to Leo and deeply admired him, 
says that when in 452 the Huns 
had Italy at their mercy, Leo 
himself led an embassy to Attila 
and persuaded him to withdraw 
behind the Danube. To us it may 
seem a little curious that the Pope 
should be sent on a dangerous 
political mission, but in that age 
there were many precedents for 
appointing important clergy as 
ambassadors in such circum- 
stances, and certainly none could 
have more suitably represented 
the citizens of Christian Rome in 
a plea for mercy and reason. It is 
an incident of which we should 
dearly like to know more than 
we do. We are not of course to 
suppose that the pontifical dignity 
of Leo’s presence was the sole or 
even the most important factor 
in bringing about Attila’s change 
of heart. Leo was a man for 
practical arguments, and, since 
Italy was then being racked by 
famine and pestilence, Attila may 
have considered an invasion risky. 
But whatever may have been the 
factors that caused the Huns to 
withdraw, the role of Leo need 
not be underestimated or dis- 
missed as partisan hagiography. 
To later generations the event 
was a memorable scene of 
ecclesiastical dignity, and comes 
to acquire a special place in 
the tradition of Christian icono- 
graphy, culminating in Raphael’s 
famous fresco in the Vatican 
palace, The appeal to the artistic 


Geetha: swords. At the patted de Laser fee is a oan 


‘stratum of truth. For they bring out the symbolic nature of the 

_ incident, expressing both the Church’s position in the later Roman 
Empire and Leo’s pride in the apostolic martyrs, to whose power- 
ful patronage he believed his city owed its safety. 


Three years later arrived the Vandal hordes at a time when 
there was no force to eppose them. Leo bravely met the new 
invaders outside Rome. He could not prevent the city being 
methodically stripped of all its treasures, and thousands were 


deported into slavery. But at least Leo was able to dissuade the 


Vandals from senseless massacre and from wantonly setting fire 
to buildings. 


Both stories reveal a character of boldness and Tessie “What 


manner of man is this? Leo is the first Pope from whose pen the 
accidents of history have preserved a really substantial number 
of letters and decretals, running to well over a hundred in number, 
besides more than ninety short sermons, With such a mass of 
material available we should expect him to come alive before 
us like St. Augustine. Yet, like other figures of the past in whose 
make-up will and energy are more prominent than feeling, there 
is that in his personality which remains curiously elusive. Leo 


is far from being an unassuming person. He is not only exercising 
authority but seeking to justify it and must therefore magnify 


his office. The superiority is not effortless, even in the terse, 
extrovert, and neatly turned sermons, where the suppressed 
passion. of his devotion has something of the epigrammatic 
restraint characteristic of the Latin collects attributed to him by 
later tradition. The letters are composed in an austere, lapidary 
prose, written with a certain pomp and circumstance and judicial 
dignity, delighting in the trenchant phrase and rhetorical 
antithesis, never allusive or literary, never witty or ironic, always 
preferring the direct, frontal assault. He does not suggest, he 
does not insinuate, he gives orders as one set in authority. By 
his personal moral stature and by his unbending demand for 
obedience Leo greatly contributed to the power and dignity of 
the see to which he was an ornament. 


Self-Identification with a Great Institution 

Yet the man can almost escape us. The voice we hear speaking 
is that of the great institution with which he has merged. his 
individual identity. We know nothing of his private feelings and 


conflicts, and can only presume that, like the rest of us, he must | 


have had some sometimes. In the surviving documents he is never 
anything but a public person speaking in his official capacity, in 
the name of St. Peter, as one entrusted with a unique power to 


bind and loose, holding the very keys of the kingdom of heaven. 


So intimate is Leo’s self-identification with the ideology of 
primacy that historians have found it notoriously difficult to assess 


his achievement with a genuinely critical detachment. Those who ~ 
draw attention to faults in his character, to signs of an autocratic 


temper, to the natural pride in Romanitas which has passed into 


his thinking from secular tradition, come to be suspected of con-.- 


ducting a concealed attack upon his papal claims in the old 
Gallican manner. But today it is not a matter of seeking history 
without partisanship. The questions of authority and unity in the 


Church are too urgent and too serious to allow of the debate 


being carried on in indirect terms. 
Two difficulties are raised by Leo’s way of expressing his 


claims to a primacy of jurisdiction in the Church. The first is his 


assumption that the bishops of the city in which the Apostle 
died a martyr’s death possess the juridical power of the keys 
entrusted to St. Peter in a sense that no other bishop of the 
Church possesses them. This assumption comes to the fore in 
Leo’s confident belief that the see of Rome is the unique and 
sovereign norm of both belief and practice not only for the 
Western provinces but also for the East. In one letter, for example, 
even the patriarch of Alexandria himself is tersely instructed to 
abandon the Greek tradition of having only one Sunday celebra- 
tion of the Liturgy and is forbidden to hold ordinations on week- 
days. These practices are not Roman, which means for Leo they 


are not Petrine; and St, Peter cannot have given one usage to 


between the authority whi 
interpreter of blessed Peter ra the authority ascrib 


the ground that scrutiny showed it to be in conformity with 


In the East, Leo’s way of asserting primacy appeared alien to the 
_ Greek tradition, always conscious in any event of its superi 
antiquity to the Christian West, and-so the tragedy came about 
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‘A more formidable diffic ie proble 
L "the Bishop of Rom 


of bishops. This unresolved problem confronts the reader o 
‘Leo’s correspondence with the Greek Churches at the time ot he 
fourth ecumenical council at Chalcedon i in the = 451. te 
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Cutting across a Papsl@nnie Debate": S a ae “3 

The Council of Chalcedon, like other ancient ecumenical be 
councils, was summoned by the Byzantine emperor to bring unity — 
to a Church threatened by division concerning the right under- 
standing of the person of Christ. The issues raised were no trivial-_ 
ities but fundamental to the Christian faith, and the Greek Fast 
was passionately divided. Leo cut across the debate by sending 
to the Council an authoritative statement of the faith, commonly ae 
called his ‘Tome’ and regarded with good reason as a sober, — 
balanced essay. To Leo’s view of fundamental doctrine we shall — 
return in a moment. The problem now concerning us is Leo’s 
attitude to his own statement. He forbids the bishops in solemn ~- 
council either to examine or discuss it. They are simply to accept 
it in humble submissiveness as an utterance of blessed Peter, and 
this is to be the Council’s sole doctrinal function. 

This is an extreme position to occupy, and it illuminates the 
difficulty of seeing how in Leo’s thought about papal authority 
there is room for a genuinely positive evaluation of Church 
councils. By the Greek bishops at Chalcedon the significance of 
the ‘Tome’ was otherwise understood. There they accepted and 
approved the ‘Tome’ as indeed a truly Petrine utterance but on 
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acknowledged standards of orthodoxy. In other words, they — 
retained an independence of judgment which Leo’s theory would _ 
scarcely allow them. < 

In the upshot Leo’s words created an sassy concerning the 
relationship of papal and conciliar authority which was to persist 
through medieval discussions to those of recent times. The definic = 
tion of the Vatican Council of 1870 seems more cautious and more | 
hedged about with qualifications than the statements of the fifth- 
century Pope, of whom we may think it fittingly symbolic that he 


_ should be the first to be buried i in St. Peter’s. 


On the other side, there are two notable merits in Leo’. s position 
which are well worth pondering. It is, first, a source of great 
strength to him that he can enunciate a clear doctrine of the teach- 
ing authority of the Church as contemporary. Repeatedly he recurs 
to this favourite theme, that St. Peter is not just a hazy figure 
lost in the mists and shadows of the past with whom he happens" 
to have a link by right of historic succession in the Church of the 
imperial capital. It is rather that St. Peter in his juridical heir 
and representative is personally present to speak. ‘Peter’, he 
writes, ‘ has not abandoned his Church; indeed he is now fulfilling 
Christ’s commission to him more fully and powerfully than ever. 
For whatever I do that is rightly done is achieved by his merits 


and kes his eee In his see his ae and ACEO are dipies “ 
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‘Effort towards ‘Unity . ae 


Leo concludes that there is no limit to. as authority which i is a Se, 
plenitudo potestatis. And this provides his ‘second source of Se 
strength, namely that by this exercise of authority Leo seeks to 
restore and to maintain unity in the Church, making his see won ae 
the norm of true doctrine and the touchstone of catholic com- 
munion in terms of church order. It was Leo’s misfortune ‘that ae, &. 


_ what he wished to assert in one sense, the Greek East cede 3 
‘a 


in another, though it was. altogether natural that it should do so. | 


that what Leo had intended to be uniting became in effect 
divisive factor in the difficult relations of East and West. <a 
Protestants have always held Leo in 
sanity and balance as a theologian of the 
his ‘Tome’ Leo was faced with rival gr 
, (concluded on page 
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AEQUANIMITAS AND INSOUCIANCE 
By PODALIRIUS 


Dear ‘Regular Readers ’—It was so kind of you to 
enquire about my family tree, although parts, of it are 
indeed hidden in the mists of antiquity—my grandfather, 
for instance. My grandmother was certainly Coronis, a 
pretty thing, but no better than she should have been; 
and upon her some insouciant Greek youth begat my 
father, Asclepius. Apoilo, who had thought himself 
Coronis’s ‘ steady ’, was very peeved, and brought Coronis, 
though not the gossip, to a full stop . . . 

Father was trained by Chiron, the Centaur, and first 
made his name by curing an eye inflammation affecting 
Arkles, the Tyrant of Epidaurus, who was naturally very 
pleased to get a good look at those he was being tyrannical 
to. Thereafter papa prospered, and soon had his own 
sanatoria at Cos and Epidaurus. His staff, a symbol of 
support, and his snake, a symbol of rejuvenescence, have 
since been widely used on medical escutcheons, (Retro- 
spective royalties welcomed.) 

Among father’s many famous patients was Hippolytus, 
inamorato of Artemis, daughter of Zeus. Father, a typical 
doctor, cared nothing for personalities. Not so Zeus. He 
was so irritated by the curing of Hippolytus that he 
despatched father with a thunderbolt made by the Cyclops; 
whereupon Apollo, by now proud of his putative son, 
despatched the Cyclops. 

Despite his busy consulting practice, Asclepius found 
time to beget three children besides myself: my sisters, 
Hygeia and Panacea, and my brother, Machaon. Hygeia 
has led a blameless life; but not so Panacea, who often 
consorts with very odd people indeed. Machaon and I 
served with the Greek army at Troy, he as a surgeon, I 
as an expert on diet. I, as you see, have survived him, 
munching my way through the centuries. One of my 
descendants was Hippocrates, who curiously enough died 
at Larissa, whence came his ancestor, poor Coronis, As 
modern medicine, with aeguanimitas as its watchword, has 
largely derived from Hippocrates, that unknown and 
insouciant Greek youth wrought better than he knew. I 
like to think there is an echo of him here and there in 
Hippocrates’s most famous aphorism: ‘ Life is short, but 
art is long, the opportunity fleeting, the experiment peri- 
lous, the judgment difficult ’—Yours, etc., Podalirius. 


* * * 


Here you are, Podalirius, in your thirty-second century 
of studying diets, ancient and modern, and still writing 
insouciantly. Perhaps you owe your good health also to 
your grandfather—more likely to adherence to. your 
father’s principles. And we feel sure that you are with us 
when it comes to Bemax, For Bemax is the richest natural 
vitamin-protein-mineral supplement known to man. It 
provides those vital nutrients so essential to good health— 
so often deficient in the modern diet. Bemax can be bought 
from chemists or grocers. 

THE PROSINGS OF PODALIRIUS. A third and 
also fourth series of selected Podalirius articles are now 
available in booklet form. Write to the address below for 
your free copies. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Limited (Dept. L.17), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


November 8-14 


Wednesday, November 8 

The Prime Minister tells the Commons that 
the Cabinet has advised the Queen to 
carry out her totr of Ghana 

Negotiations begin in Brussels on Britain’s 
application to join the Common« Market 


Mr. Robert Wagner (Democrat) is returned 
as Mayor of New York City for a third 
term in local elections 


Thursday, November 9 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrive in Ghana 

The Conservatives hold. their seats in by- 
elections at Oswestry and Fife 

Poll held yesterday in Wales on the opening 
of public-houses on Sunday results in 
five counties and four county boroughs 
voting in favour and eight counties voting 
against 


Friday, November 10 

The Colonial Secretary is to visit Kenya 
before the end of the month 

Farm-workers in England and Wales are to 
get an increase in wages of six shillings a 
week from next February 


Saturday, November 11 

It is reported in Moscow that Mr. Molotov, 
Mr. Malenkov, and Mr. Kaganovich have 
been expelled from their-local Communist 
Party organization. 

Moslem rioters, demanding’ release of 
Mohammed Ben Bella, Algerian Nation- 
alist leader detained in France, attack 
French Embassy in Rabat, Morocco 


Sunday, November 12 

Results of election for executive of Electri- 
cal Trades Union shows heavy defeat for 
the Communists who retain only two of 
the eleven seats 

British European Airways cancel about half 
their flights from London Airport because 
of a strike of loaders and porters 


Mr. Molotov returns to Moscow from 
Vienna 

Dr. Salazar’s Government is returned in 
Portugal’s general election after with- 
drawal of all Opposition candidates 


Monday, November 13 


Western Powers propose to Russia that talks 
on ending nuclear tests should be resumed 
in a fortnight 


General Norstad, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, gives details to Nato M.P.s 
meeting in Paris of the build-up of 
Western forces in Europe 


Tuesday, November 14 
Trouble breaks out between Congolese and 
United Nations troops at Kindu airport 


Colonial Secretary to be responsible for 
three High Commission territories in 
South Africa 


Britain’s ‘trade gap’ narrows during 
October 


THE LISTENER NOVEMBER i6 1961 


The Queen arriving for a state banquet given in her honour in Accra, capital of 
Ghana, on November 10. Right: Her Majesty driving with President Nkrumah in a 
landrover as she reviewed units of Ghana’s armed forces and police in Black Star 
Square earlier in the day. Next week the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh will leave 
Ghana to continue their tour of WestvAfrica 
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Columns of rocket weapons passing the saluting base in Red Square, Moscow, on : 
November 7 during the military parade celebrating the forty-fourth anniversary of the The scene in Whitehall | 
Russian Revolution 50 
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Rose petals lying in the Queen’s path as she arrived for a visit to the head~ 
quarters of the Y.W.C.A. in Accra on November 11 


: s é S x SMe = : oN Re SRS Nae 
A glider of the Air Training Corps passing the Mansion House during the 


unual Remembrance Day service at the Cenotaph. In the Queen’s absence abroad Lord Mayor’s Show held last Saturday, one of the wettest days of the 
her wreath was laid by the Duke of Gloucester year. The new Lord Mayor is Sir Frederick Hoare 
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Pythagoras 
was right 
You proved it at school, 

but could you do it now? 

_Or would you rather 


ask a 
_ mathematician? 


‘Life Problem. 


Everyone needs life assurance — possibly 
lp, complex but always individual, related to 
; personal, professional and family needs. 
That is where we specialise, by offering 
planned assurance that. is Bas made ; 
to measure. és 


Friends’ 


_ Pythagoras for right-angled oe: 
for life — 


Friends’ Sor li ife enquiries. BYs ED. a 


FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 


& CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 
Established 1832 for Mutual Life Assurance 


\ 


Aggregate 
funds of the Whole Life - Endowment « Family Income - Estate Duty 
Fr eee School Fees - Group Life and Pensions ; 
Dero _ Annuities (Immediate and Deferred) : 
2.8 exceed _ Loans for professional practices eet 
___ £104,000,000 Head Offices: 7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. Tel: Mansion House Asin 


18 Charlotte Square, , aa 2. Tel: Caledonian 61 jt 


Haig in every Home ge 
for Christmas and New Year! | 


SEASONAL HINT: 
~ Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making your 
Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 


HAIG 
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Prices including — 
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OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 
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uggested that H 
Pea dual personality, divine 
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rot. prey high: Sadatity: “af many Bie 
intellectuals i is probably justified; and 
view that they are mostly devoted to their 
me will be endorsed by anyone who has 
sited them. OTR Firat : 
oe, a He describes many "barriers. to joncticoaae 
‘contact himself, but there are at least two aspects - 
EY the problem | eee T; ae one, still find 
en disquieting: < 
+ @) It is surely by no ‘means certain that the 
communist intellectual, in Mr. Corbett’s words, 
; ‘knows he is right at the centre of the web 
= of power’. For. every thinker in favour at a | 
given moment, it is only too easy to point to — 
the philosopher serving a ten-year sentence for 
Be _ ‘deviationism ’, the sociologist forbidden to go 
on ‘teaching undergraduates, or the newspaper 
~ editor t banished to a remote archive to write a 


East? 


D continue, — the power of the East. European 
intelligentsia, and the practical value (as distinct — 


_ from the. ‘great interest) of talking to them, are x =) 


bound to remain limited. 

aC) Mr. Corbett is probably lucky in special- 
izing” ina subject—philosophy—in which, as 
he implies, agreement on fundamentals can 

* sometimes be reached once the superficial ” 

: ead of terminology and dogma have been — 


another — history—with 


sing: ; subject—recent 


German ‘Leninists ’ is that discussion is rarely Z 
kg fruitful as long as ‘the unscrupulous trifling — 


wkward historical events or indi- 


am 


~ ie 
| Sis the. distortion of history into naive — 
; pro-Soviet propaganda. 

bile rT feel to be- these causes for 
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s conclusion that the S05 
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moral achievement 


with historical evidence” continues (Mr. Cor-_ 

bett’s words): a study of a good deal of recent 
in German historical : writing would make — 
further and call it the simple sup- _ 


4 tt hat ‘for us to ‘take Bast 
tellectuals more seriously is more zs 
than harm, and we should — ; 


eth Mr Corbett will Ls 


whom fats oie aioe. we pray, biol 
prayed. This i is Leo’s momentous protest. 


a According to our personal position Leo will 
: inspire differing reactions within us. The heart 


5 SS 


will paaesh his opinion immediately 3 in view of 


prevent the inhabitants of that ‘ state’ from flee- 


rat ing out of their Marxist paradise. 


Mr. Corbett is convinced that this ‘ state ? will 


not collapse and cannot be destroyed. We know 


that the S.E.D., the Communist Party in East 
_ Germany, and nee government are supported 
- only by the Russian troops. The best con- 
firmation of this fact was the insurrection of 
June 17, 1953. 

- One of the reasons why so many East Ger- 
mans left their homes was the low standard of 
living. Everybody in East Berlin—perhaps with 
the exception of those students with whom Mr. 
Corbett had a discussion—would. have confirmed 
this fact to him. 

It seems a little naive to call this Perkness 
vigour. I agree with Mr. Corbett that Germany 
will remain divided for some time: however, 
not because of the ‘ vigour ’ of the so-called state, 


ae idy of Kee young ‘Marx While. such pe _ but because of the Russian troops which would 


_ put down again any new insurrection of our 


7 _ fellow-countrymen .—Yours, etc. 


Berlin-Staaken PETER EICHLER 


‘The U. N., Force, and the Congo 

- Sir,—If Prakior Jennings’s contention (THE 
es October 19) ‘that, where the assistance 
is provided [by the U.N.] in pursuance of an 


af _ invitation of the government of the state, this is 
_ broken through. My own experience in discus- — : 


not an “intervention ”’ is correct, Article 2(7) 
of the Charter is nugatory, and the U.N. is an 
alliance that can be used by the Security Council 
for the preservation of the status quo in any 
land. On the assumption which Mr. Jennings 
makes, Kadar could have legitimately invoked 
the assistance of U.N. forces to put down the 
- Hungarian. insurrection, and Batista to put 


_ down Castro. ARsY could both have reinforced 


their * invitations’ with the plausible plea that 
any threat to the peace ceases by definition to 
_ be essentially domestic’. 
Chapter VII (Article 48) makes it clear that 
the ‘enforcement measures’ there dealt with 
‘relate only to ‘the maintenance of international 


peace and security’, that is to say to disturbances 
openly proceeding from without a recognized 
state. No outside agency is overtly attacking the 


‘Republic of the Congo’. The ‘ mercenaries ’,‘as 


the: term unintendedly indicates, are in the em- 


d ‘vigour of its own has. Sake UN. professes to regard as a Congolese pro- 


-vincial pony: Chapter Vu, ty in no way 


_ tic matters Pade by Article 2(7). If it be’ held 


the wall that has been erected only in order to 


stating his. Pettine citea: ‘Yet Christians istory | 
in all its many strands, Western and Eastern, 
Catholic and Protestant, owes him a debt which — 


there is good reason gladly to acknowledge. are ve 
a —Third Programme ena 


that anything other than overt acts of aggression — a 
from outside a country can legally bring the — 
“enforcement measures’ of the U.N. into oper- 
ation, we are on very slippery ground indeed. % 
Mr. Jennings’s use of the terms ‘foreign mer- 
cenaries’ and ‘French rebels from Algeria’ in — 
the making of his case suggest that he has mixed ~ 
emotion with his law. It is not a good Mi 
Yours, etc., 


Cork KENNEDY F. ROCHE 


The Moral Doubts of Kant 


Sir,—There is an extraordinary Kant-through- 
the-looking-glass air about Miss Loring’s talk 
(THE LisTENER, November 9). The elements of 
Kant’s moral philosophy are present but dis- 
torted by misunderstanding. 

(1) Kant certainly doubts the purity of our 
motives, but this is a question of psychology. 
His concern is to contrast the uncertainty in 
this sphere, which should teach us humility, 
with the certainty with which we can grasp how ~ 
we ought to act. 

(2) The Categorical Imperative represents an 
analysis of what we mean by a moral law. The | 
essence of morality, Kant suggested, is consis- ~ 
tency of the will and the essence of immorality 
to make an exception of a particular case or of 
oneself. This acts as a criterion but does not 
tell us what to do. That suicide is wrong hap- 
pens to be Kant’s own conviction but is not on 
the same level as the formulations of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. ~ 

(3) That we may, one day, need the help of 
others is, of course, a prudential and not a 
moral reason for recommending beneficence. 
Kant’s case is that it would be inconsistent and, 
therefore, immoral if we hoped for help and yet 
refused it to others. 

(4) Kant’s assertion that men, by virtue of 
their moral nature, are ends in themselves and 
that we must, therefore, never treat them only 
as means for our ends, is neither dogmatic nor 
obscure. His argument is this: if the exercise of 
the rational will is the essence of morality then 
the failure to respect and the attempt to frus- 
trate this exercise.of the will in anyone is 
immoral. — 

(5) There is surely a point in distinguishing 
actions inspired by love or pity from moral 
actions. It would be odd to deny that sympa- 
thetic actions can be wrong. 

(6) Far from being discouraging and even 
Mephistophelian, Kant’s description of how man 
can—through the attempt to exercise his autono- 
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in so many ways } 


BIANCO, an exciting new taste— _ 
smooth, mellow, subtly sweet—the unique 
full strength white vermouth. Enjoy it: 
THE SHORT WAY—well chilled, with a 
twist of lemon peel. THE LONG WAY— 
with ice and soda, cool, refreshing, satisfying. 
THE MIXED WAY—with gin or vodka, 
or in your favourite cocktail. You'll love 
Cinzano Bianco IN EVERY WAY. 
Introductory size 8/9. Large bottle 16/5 


BIANCO IS CINZANO 


eet | 
Aue to complete your enjoynsnt — 
CINZANO RED 


Sweet, dark—the traditional vermouth of Italy. = 
: Large bottle 16/5 


CINZANO DRY FRENCH 


sole importers for U.K.: GIORDANO LTD., 38-40 Windmill St., London. W.1 The extra dry vermouth from France. Large bottle 17/5 


_ Finally, if Miss Loring wants to know what 
- ‘Kant would have said about Aunt Emily she 
: _ heed only re-read the Metaphysic of Ethics. 

’ Ta Py Ours, etc., 

a Hull H. P. Rickman 


Bas coic Age of Broadcasting 


_ Sir,—In_his Third Programme talk on the 
early days (THE LisTENER, November 2), 
Charles Wilson made kindly reference to what 
was achieved by our band of amateurs in the 
old British Broadcasting Company: amateurs 
ean every sense! But he complains that the 
_- B.B.C. .. . ‘wasted and starved the rich heritage 
POF tient. . . . that exists in the provinces’. 

I can assure him that not only policy but 
expediency caused us to explore the provinces 
for talent from the first year of broadcasting. 

London concert promoters banned their singers 
from the microphone: entertainers feared : to 
waste their precious material in a medium which 
made a joke stale in a night (there were few 
scriptwriters, if any). We were almost scraping 
the barrel before we started. 


oh eit et Vi tlhe eS. 


Dale Smith, from Manchester; an original 
comic, ‘* Stainless Stephen’, who first broadcast 
from Nottingham. Even John Henry wasra 
Yorkshireman; admittedly working in London 
as a Civil Servant at the material time. In talks 
it would be fair to say that J. C. Stobart and 
Mary Somerville brought more talent from the 
provinces than could be found in London. 

I remember that one of the most important 
items on the agenda of the first meeting of 
Station Directors at Savoy Hill was ‘ Inter- 
change of Artists’. An old photograph reminds 
me that those present were (for the record): 
Percy Edgar (Birmingham), Dan Godfrey 
(Manchester), Herbert Carruthers (Glasgow), 
Corbett Smith (Cardiff), Bertram Fryer (New- 
castle), and R. E. Jeffery (Aberdeen). 

I think the year was 1924, but am open to 
correction, Old men forget.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.5 REx PALMER 


‘The First Seven Years’ 


Sir,—In ‘ The Playing Fields of Eton’ (THE 


LiIsTENER, October 12) Magnus Pyke asks: 
“Was it not the Jesuits who said: “ Give us a 
child for his first seven years and he’s ours for 
the rest of his life”? ” 
Was it the Jesuits? Who actually said this, 
_when and where? In their early days the Society 
_ of Jesus were reproached for concentrating their 


educational activity exclusively in the secondary _ 


and higher fields, to the neglect of primary 
_ education. This was said to result from their 
alleged strategy of winning over the upper 
pene and "ghee the masses to follow. 
Yours, etc., 

BrIAN PEARCE 


1] sale November 2) Professor 
states that the girls who made lucifer 
ed from decay of the jaw-bone, 


seems to me as moving and inspiring as 
ything in the literature of Moral Philosophy. 


I remember: booking with relief a baritone, ~ 


ture of matches. Necrosis of the jaw-bone among 
match workers was caused by the use of yellow 
phosphorus, from which derived the term 
“phossy’ jaw. — . 

The danger was eventually overcome by the 


- use of the non-poisonous form, red phosphorus, 


discovered by Schrotter in 1845: the substitu- 
tion of red for yellow phosphorus in manu- 
facture was the essential feature of the ‘safety’ 
match, which was safe for the makers as well as 
the users.—Y ours, etc., 


London, W.5 A. W. SLATER 


‘Mycenaeans and Minoans’ 

Sir,~What are these dark forces which seize 
on sober scholars when established ideas and 
reputations are challenged, sending them into 
the mountains of hate to rend one another limb 
from limb? It is not Apollo they worship. The 
queer thing about Linear B is that the frenzy 
most affects those who have kept aloof from 
the subject. This is perhaps why Mr. Kirk’s 
review of my book (THE LISTENER, November 9) 
needs so much in the way of factual correction. 

First, the new documents. He refers to ‘an 
obscure object called the Knossos Day-Book’. 
This is the day-to-day record of the excava- 
tions kept by the man in charge and deposited 
in the Ashmolean Museum for the use of 
scholars. It covers, incidentally, important ex- 
cavations carried out in 1922 to 1925, the results 
of which were never communicated. Add to 
these Evans’s own notebooks and, above all, his 
own Handlist of the Linear B tablets. 

What use do I make of these? I check certain 
key statements and find that they are discrepant 
with the records. In Antiquity I published cer- 
tain of the finds of 1923. Mr. Kirk refers to 
this and to an article criticizing it. As by 
courtesy of the editor I am preparing to speak 
in my defence, Mr. Kirk rushes in with the 
verdict: ‘naivety’. The evidence to be sub- 
mitted is a document which Mr. Kirk has never 
seen. He makes a similar judgment later on. My 
descriptions of Evans’s notes and the Day Book 
entries are ‘inadequate’ and my assessments 
‘partial’. How does he know? What would 
he think of a pupil who in an essay passed 
judgment on a book or document he had never 
read? 

Again, he asserts that my descriptions of 
figures 8 and 25 are wrong. I have examined 
them and find them correct. He should give 
details or retract. 

At the end, Mr. Kirk calls for scrupulous 
care in evaluating the tablets. It is of interest 
to follow his first venture since the decipher- 
ment nine years ago. It concerns the provision- 
ing of the coast-defence troops. Here are the 
Stages of the solution: (1) A set of texts records 
the delivery of some substance to the palace 
from a large number of places. Linear B scholars 
(e.g., Ventris and Chadwick) agreed that this 
was likely to be flax. (2) Then it was noted that 
the men on watch got a unit apiece. (3) A 


liquid was designated by the abbreviation for 


this substance: (4) Could it be linseed? Was 
this conceivable as an emergency ration? (5) 
Swimmers carried crushed linseed to the 
Spartans trapped on Sphacteria. Mr. Kirk is 
unaware of steps 1 to 4. As a consequence, his 
account of my argument has a lunatic quality 
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He is no better informed about Luvian and ~ 


Linear A. This is doubtless why he misses the 
point of my last chapter. A name written in 
Linear A occurs repeatedly on altars and the 
like. Evans and others felt sure that it was 
the name of the chief Cretan goddess. I pointed 
out that this word could be read ‘My Lady’ 
in Luvian. This bare possibility (stressed as 
such) I then applied to results reached by other 
scholars previously. Now, over thirty years ago 
place-names of the type Parnassos were diag- 
nosed as Luvian. That Mr. Kirk should believe 
that this is an intuition of mine is merely one 
more symptom of his lack of familiarity with 
the subjects treated in my book. 

Tempers are running high. One must con- 
tinue to insist patiently that all we need to ~ 
know are certain. undisclosed facts about the 
physical positions of these inscribed lumps of 
clay. Classical scholars pride themselves on their 
distrust of secondary authorities. We din it 
into our pupils that they should wherever 
possible consult the original documents. Why 
not apropos of Knossos?—Yours, etc., 

Oxford L. R. PALMER 


John Clare 


Sir,—I was delighted to see that Mr. James 
Fisher justifiably claims that the Northampton- 
shire poet, John Clare (1793-1864) ‘knew more 
about animals and birds than any proper English 
poet before or since’ (THE LISTENER, October 
19). Interesting information about Clare’s know- 
ledge and love of wild life is also to be found in 
F. H. Perring’s fohn Clare and Northampton- 
shire Plant Records, reprinted from the proceed- 
ings of the Botanical Society of the British Isles, 
October 1955; and Thomas Harrison’s Birds in 
the Poetry of fohn Clare, Peterborough Museum 
Society Occasional Papers No, 1, 1957. 

Many nature notes based on careful observa- 
tion and practical experience occur in Clare’s 
MSS. Among them are the following unpublished 
passages transcribed with the original spelling 
and punctuation from Peterborough ms. 7: 


August Ist Whasps are now very busy cutting 
up wood from gates and paleing of which they 
make their combs and I also observe them and 
have done for years quite as busy extracting 
something from the flowers of the Water Betony 
—no doubt a glutinous moisture for making their 
combs also any observer of nature may witness 
this whenever the Water Betony is in flower 
whose knowledge being more comprehensive than 
mine may find out the cause. 

Sept 29 In taking up some flowers in my 
garden I discovered a curious fact in natural 
history it has been said the large ants keep a scrt 
of aphis prisoners in their nest to exist on the 
honey or moisture that exudes from them but I 
never heard that the small or common black pis- 
mire existed in the same manner until] this day 
when I found these aphises in the cells of these 
little black pismires tho they did not act as 
prisoners for on laying bare the cells they did 
not try to escape but seemed as anxious about 
their habitation as the ants themselves and kept 
retreating out of sight further into their holes. 

White mice have been seen here often both in 
the field and house. A white swallow was seen 
by Mr. Clark Sept 24. White sparrows have 
been seen sometimes. White blackbirds often. A 
white mole was caught by Ned Simpson. A white 
lark was seen by a Mr Taylor of Deeping. 


Yours, etc., 
MARGARET GRAINGER 


Aylesbury 


: ee attributing’ this to the which should ensure it an honoured place in 
ow sulphur in the manufac-- the ludibria of the subject. | 
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HoGaRTH’S FAME, 
income derived largely from the sale of prints— 


-Idleness ’ 


a Phe Entertainment’ 
By SIR JOHN. cERTER ERG 


his popularity, and his 
prints from engraved plates which he either 


engraved himself or got professionals to do for 


him. Some of these prints—the ‘ Industry and 


\ 


~ - 


series, for instance—were based on 
drawings, but the more important series came 
from highly finished oil-paintings, and that, 
of course, is the case with ‘ The Election’. The 


first of the four—‘ The Entertainment ’—was 


engraved by Hogarth himself and he tried to 
finish it without taking a single proof. The 
thing went wrong. Hogarth stamped, roared, 
and swore he was ruined, and some kind friends 
had to come in and calm him down and correct 
the blunders. The resulting engraving is a 
vigorous but singularly unflattering interpreta- 
tion of the painting: the other three ‘ Election’ 
engravings were finished by professionals. 

It was these engravings which declared 
Hogarth to the world, made people laugh and 
moralize and wonder at his genius. The original 
paintings remained in his studio. The ‘ Election’ 


series—four big paintings—should have repre- 


sented a valuable asset but for some reason 
nobody seemed to want them and they hung 
about, priced rather modestly at 200 guineas. 
Eventually Hogarth decided to raffle them. He 
called on Garrick, the actor, and asked him to 
head the subscription list. Garrick said he would 
come and see the pictures; which he did, and 
duly subscribed. Then, just as he was leaving 


_ Hogarth’s house, a humiliating thought struck 


him. Here was Hogarth, an old friend, not rich, 
wanting just fifty guineas apiece for four great 
pictures. And here was Garrick, the affluent 


- actor, idol of the public, obliging his friend to. 


the extent of—patronizing a lottery. It was 


The Entertainment ®, by William Hogarth: in Sir John Soane’s Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London 


hardly in character. He went straight back and 
bought the pictures. > 

They went to his villa at Hampton, ne I 
suppose it was Garrick who had their lovely 
rococo frames made for them. Garrick died in 
1779, but his widow stayed on in the Thames- 
side villa and so did the Hogarths. She used 
to tell the story of how Garrick had bought 


them, and she liked to add that he never laid 


out his money to better advantage. She lived to 
be a very old lady and died only in 1823. The 
contents of the famous villa were sold and the 
‘Election’ paintings went to Christie’s. There 
was no lack of interest this time and the 
auctioneer’s hammer came down at 
guineas. ‘ As returning ‘officer ’ , said the facetious 
ass in the rostrum, 
declaring that John Soane, Esq., is the successful 
candidate in this warmly contested election’. 

John Soane at this time was seventy years old 
and known to the public as an exceedingly 
distinguished architect and a somewhat thorny 
personality who collected antiquities and works 
of art at his very peculiar house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (Number 13). There he already had, 
among other things, Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s Progress’, 
which he had bought more than twenty years 
before. Apart from a marvellous Canaletto, a 
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‘I have the honour of 


Hogarth 
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Watteau rather the worse for wear, a Turner, — 


and a Reynolds, they were the only good © 


pictures he had. Soane was not really a painting — 


man. Architecture—the’ whole of architecture 


from the Greeks down to what was on his own — 


drawing-board—was his life-long obsession and 


there was not room for much else. Painting — 
appealed-to him, as it did to so many of his © 


contemporaries, as primarily illustrative and 
anecdotal, and that, of course, was why to 
Possess Hogarths was, for Soane, to Possess the 
best.. To be Garrick’s successor in owning “The 
Election’ was a triumph—something of a social 
triumph, I suspect, as well as a spectacular en-— 
richment of the museum. 
When the ‘Election’ 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1823 there cannot have 
been room to hang them—the house: was 
crammed—but Soane already had in mind the 
rebuilding of the house next door eastwards and 
the creation of a little gallery behind 
is hardly the word: it is a room 


; pisnirer, ered at... 


fourteen feet square (the size of an ‘ordinary é 


living-room) and very high, with skylights; and 


the walls open up like cupboards, with more and 


more pictures inside as one turns the tall wooden > 


shutters. Here, on the outside of the shutters, the — 


four ‘Elections’ were hung in 1824 and there 
they have hung ever since. The ‘ Rakes’ came 
here also in 1824 from another part of the 


house but were concealed behind the shutters— — 


I think because the scenes of debauchery and 


madness were considered rather horrid; today 


they hang in two lines right in front of you 
as you come into the room. So there are the 
early Hogarths—‘ The Rake’s Progress’ of 1732 
—in front of you; and the late Hogarths—‘ The 
Election’ of 1754—two on each side. j 

But before you look at the Hogarths it is a 
good idea to glance upward to a canvas which 
leans out from the wall above ‘The Rake’s 
Progress’. It is an oil sketch by Thornhill,~ 
Hogarth’s father-in-law, for a ceiling at 
Hampton Court. It has just been cleaned and 
it has a charm which Thornhill’s finished works 
do not always have—a facile, but happy and 
sensuous piece of brush-work; one can under- 
stand how 
familiarity with Thornhill’s studio. 

*The Rake’s Progress’ is just below. These 


pictures were cleaned seven years ago but, for 


technical reasons, very cautiously, and I thik 
we must blame time and dirt for their relative 
dinginess, which rather takes the edge off their 
attack, their immediacy. Here is Hogarth, at 
thirty-five, exploring the dark innards of the 
town, watching, noticing, memorizing in the 
tavern, the brothel, the mad-house, and getting 


“his results quickly on to canvas. What he 


achieves _here—especially, I think, in No. 4, 
‘The Arrest ’—is the. complete mastery of the — 
animated group, the complex of six or eight 
figures all involved in one incident and all of 
them really involved, up to the neck. There are 
no ‘ properties’, no old-masterish bits and pieces, 
to keep the Pacha’ going; and if the = ALI Of 


we | tk oe 


much Hogarth learnt from his — 


z 


m in anecdote and 
1 The anecdotes — 
as the relation of a good 
¢ rds, irrepressibly but — 
whatever corresponds to 


e ‘design. It’ isha 
of narrative design, and 
to do with design 


le mposition. This was 


his _ compositions, But after the 


yee, arabesque of anecdote and © 


fudicrous contrast—fat people, 
People, People with poker faces— 


Thence. bodies, and limbs, their 


- delightful design executed, especially — 
ese late ‘ Election’ paintings, with wonder- 
-and fluency—and brilliant colour. 


see what is going on. We have to admit © 
that far too much is going on, a great — 


happening simultaneously. When a brick comes, 
in through the window of a banqueting room 
and hits one of the diners on the head, people” 


in. real life are apt at least to glance in the © 


‘direction of the injured diner. Nobody does here. 
‘Nor does it seem to bother anybody that the 
‘mayor has collapsed and is receiving medical — 
attention or, indeed, that somebody outside is 
‘trying to break down the door. Everybody is” 
involved in one specific episode and it is as a 
ashes ‘of episodes that the picture must be read. 


‘At is not difficult. Let 1 us start with Mr. Abel __ 


Saas the quaker in the green apron on the 
left, looking glumly at a suspicious I.0.U. (£50, — 
payable — at six months after date). A deft 
distribution of white linen leads from the quaker — 
to the next episode where one of the candidates, 
‘Sir Commodity | asim, is being pees by an 


and a ‘little ‘girl removes his ring. 
seat names are eect to hi 


ting.) 
we move along the table—or rather 
‘are two, one oblong, one round, 


| banquet, and of course just 
needs ae: up his episodes. 


A ‘Blection’ pictures — 
is the - unfailing double — 


‘ spacing’, I suppose: in ~ 


ra-ecanvas with a’ seu 
1 fogarth ‘was very good at—he > 
rather naive in the way that he’ 


t: Ss ries capping each other, personali- 
thin © 


their bits and pieces into a continu- 


things that could not possibly be | 


leech attending 
/ man struck by a 
home Sregeed Siteyunily: and 
ner ‘ Give us our eleven days’. 
at is not by any means all. Away back on 
- the left an | election agent is giving a present to 
a pretty girl while a tipsy lawyer shakes him by 
- the hand and raises his glass. On the extreme 
right a puritanical tailor is being threatened by 
~ his: wife for refusing a bribe, while his son 
- points: to the parlous condition. of his shoes. And 
outside the window i is a procession with an effigy 
da ibelled ‘ “No Jews” and banners marked 
‘ Liberty ’ and ‘ Marry and multiply in spite of 
th Devil’. "i Altogether there are thirty-four 
people i in e picture, not counting some figures 
. holding the door against intruders and the more 
or less indistinguishable crowd outside. : 


No Rlawsce- ses 

‘And what is it all Eatra Is ihete any sort of 
categorical message to be extracted from the 
poe : pels think SO. Even when one has 


‘they add up to is a inrition that electioneer- 
ing isa thoroughly dirty business. Politically it 
is baffling because if the ‘ No Jews’ mob outside 


are Tory (which they must be), the party inside - 


“ought to be Whig, and Whigs would hardly be 
sitting under a slashed portrait of William III. 
Or perhaps, in their i ignorance and contempt of 
principle, ‘that is just, in Hogarth’s view, what 
they would be doing. From the human point of 
view there i is no specific message because there is 
‘no contrast of vice and virtue. Both mobs, inside 
and out, are ignorant, ‘stupid, drunken, lecherous, 
corrupt, and vain: all of them; the whole lot. 
‘Hogarth’s ridicule is wholesale and in all the 
thirty-four figures there is not one which has 
‘not some degrading trait: at least, I think not 
one. You can have it, if you like, that the woman 
fiddler perched up at the back is rather an old 
~ dear—but I doubt it. 
ett is impossible to explain these pictures in 
so many words. They represent great drafts on 
Hogarth’s mental store of character and situation 
i, ‘dramatized round the central theme of an elec- 
tion. ‘The traditions preserved by Hogarth’s 
_ commentators, J. B. Nichols and the Irelands, 
do not help much. It does not really help to 
know that Sir Commodity Taxem, the candidate 
- who is having his wig singed, is supposed to be 
a portrait of a contemporary politician, Thomas 
e Potter; or that the man reciting ‘ An old woman 
clothed in grey’ represents John Parnell, a well 
known Dublin attorney who suggested himself 
as a model because being so well known his face 
would help to sell the prints; or that the man 
squatting on the floor is Teague Carter, an 
- Oxford bruiser. — 
No doubt if we could explore Hogarth’s 
_ memory we should find that all the characters 
derive from real people whom Hogarth has at 
some time met or observed, just as the characters 
“in a play may all have originals somewhere, 
though perhaps even the playwright does not 
_ know where. The great thing is that they are 
2 characters and this is the essence of Hogarth’s 
_ gift. He really was an actor-playwright with a 


; naa mimetic faculty; but for a whole 


variety ¢ 


- with liquor and whose foot rests on 


from the 


theatrical satires 
caricature w 5 


always mimed Sepreecnitecious of the original 
never, or rarely, caricatures. They are human 
beings observed as an actor might observe them ~ 
and represented as an actor might represent them. 
This explains the apparent cynicism of much — 


of Hogarth’s work. He was not really a cynic or #1 .9 


a misanthrope; he was a pugnacious individualist 


with a strong sense of social justice and a love- a ; 


hate of the human animal. He wanted to mimic: _ 
it and parade it like an actor, and the actor Be 


him went all out for the grotesque, the pargitie 
the odd, the twisted—the types who seemed most 
to invite mimicry, It also explains the enormous _ 
and continuing popularity of Hogarth’s work. 
Since his’ death eighteenth-century painting has _ 
had its ups and downs of esteem, but Hogarth’s 
fame has never waned for a moment. The truth — 
is that one does not have to know much about | 
painting to be entirely and utterly captivated by — 
Hogarth. His astonishing qualities as a painter 
as revealed in ‘The Election’ (and what other — 
Englishman of the time could give us the bril- 
liance of the still-life passages in ‘The Enter- 
tainment’?) are only one aspect of his per-— 
formance. Hogarth’s place is as much in the © 
history of English fiction and drama as in 
painting. He stands with Fielding and, as an 
heir of Shakespeare, with Garrick. 
I sometimes wonder if Garrick’s mae sen- 
tentious little story of buying the ‘ Election’ 
pictures out of a sense of friendship is entirely 
true. It was the story he told his wife when he — 


‘got home. I cannot help feeling that in fact the 


great actor could not resist such a display of 


characterization. Over 100 live characters i in the 


four canvases: 200 guineas the lot. It was a 
bargain and, as Mrs. Garrick used to say, ‘he ~ 
never laid out his money to better advantage’. 


Soane and Hogarth: 

Neither, for that matter, did the prudent and 
judicious Soane, for I believe that more people 
come and have always come to his museum to 
see the Hogarths than anything else in the col- 
lection, which is in any case a small one and 
highly idiosyncratic. If you let your eyes stray 
from the Hogarths they will light upon Piranesi 
and Clérisseau, temples, tombs, pyramids. Open 
the shutters and you find Soane’s designs for 
royal palaces and the Bank of England; open 
them again and you look down into the Monk’s 
Parlour with its incrustation of gothic bric-a- 
brac and, beyond, a glimpse of a moss-green 
court with a make-believe tomb and ruined 
cloister. Tortuous, scholarly, dim, with strange 
shafts of beauty, the world of Soane encloses 
you as soon as you turn away from Hogarth. It 
is an unexpected setting, perhaps, for these illus- 
trations of the robust, the crude, the depraved; 
but Soane and Hogarth have been together now 
for nearly 140 years, Soane offering us Hogarth 
in the severe, moralizing light which he and his 
age thought appropriate to the exhibition of 
such goings on. 

The Soane Museum is not open on Sundays 
or Mondays. It is open from Tuesday to Satur- 
day between the hours of ten and five. On 
Saturdays a lecture tour starts at 2.30 p.m. 

x —Home Service 


Britain’, wryly remarked that the. 


MFour Centuries of. German Art 


a et ian ETTLINGER on the exhibition Ree oak pels a — 


_ 'Topay, PROBABLY more people than ever before 
take a lively and genuine interest in the visual 


arts past and present. Yet, by a curious paradox, 
this interest sometimes has its sad counterpart 
in a remarkable lack of respect for works of art. 


_Overcleaned masterpieces are not the monopoly 


of Trafalgar Square; many international art 
exhibitions are an equally serious menace. Some 
are important, but even more are frivolous, and 
great works of art are shunted from country 


to country without regard for their welfare, and — 


often for no better reason than to provide 
specialists with opportunities of study and the 
tourist trade with an extra source of revenue. 


It is therefore all the more pleasant to report 
-on a modest and sensible exhibition which has 
been brought together from ‘ local’ sources alone, 


and is none the less of outstanding interest. 
It may seem odd that for over fifty years we 


have not seen in this country any exhibition of 
-German art which covered more than a limited 
aspect. There are, of course, practical and poli- 
tical reasons for this apparent neglect—two 


world wars, but there is, above all, the reluctance 


of the English public to come to terms with an 
art generally held to be ugly, harsh, loud, and 
unrestrained. Undoubtedly these qualities are 


often apparent in an art little tempered with a 
Mediterranean sense of equilibrium. Yet they 


_cannot be applied indiscriminately to all German 


art. The exhibition ‘German Art 1400 to 1800’ 
at the Manchester City Art Gallery seems to 


have been designed in order to coer a 
more balanced assessment. 


_A German connoisseur, travelling in this 


country just over a hundred years ago, while 


making a study of ‘Art Treasures of Great 
German 
school had found few admirers outside its home- 
land. He could not say the same today, for all 
the 230 paintings, drawings, and sculptures on 


view in Manchester come from English collec- 


tions—both public and private—and many of 


them have been here for several generations. 


Indeed, the first great surprise of this exhibi- 


tion is the realization that so much significant ~ 


German art is to be found in this country. 
It is even more surprising to find that it has 
been possible to assemble a reasonably repre- 
‘sentative showing from these limited sources. 


- The decision not to ask for loans from Ger- 


many must be welcome for two reasons: it 
reduced the risk to works of art, and at the same 
time it was bound to bring to our notice many 
unknown or little-known treasures nearer home. 

The exhibition falls into two distinct sections 
of unequal size. The larger of them comprises 
works dating from the fifteenth and early Six- 
teenth century, culminating in Durer, Holbein, 
and Altdorfer. The smaller presents some ex- 


amples of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 


turies going up to A. R. Mengs and Angelica 
Kauffmann. This allocation of space seems fair 


in view of the greater wealth of talent during 


the former period. The graphic arts have wisely 
been excluded, in spite of their great importance, 
since they are in a category by themselves. 


. 


None of the post-medieval styles of European 
art originated in Germany. The realism of the 
fifteenth century arose in the Netherlands, 
renaissance and baroque are of Italian origin, 
rococo comes from France, and neo-classicism 
from an international circle in Rome. Germany, 


situated in the heartland of Europe, became > 


Painted wooden statuette ‘of St. ‘Dorothy, by Daniel 
lanes early sixteenth century 


familiar with them all in turn and gave them 
an individual flavour through creative trans- 
formation. Yet this could be achieved only 
through constant struggles, and German art 
frequently looks uncomfortable because of the 
ever-present conflict between national and 
European traditions. The balance between feel- . 
ing and form is often precarious, now_ over- 
emphasizing form, as in the portraits of Holbein, 
now overdoing the sweet sentiment, as for 
example in some sculptures by Tilmann Rie- 
menschneider (No. 53). Of the artists shown, 
Direr and Elsheimer alone seem to have over- 
come these drawbacks: Diirer through an iron 
discipline, and Elsheimer because he was a born 
painter. Most of the others arrived at satisfactory 
solutions only by becoming imitators of greater 
foreign masters. 

Most German painting of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was provincial, or even crude, compared 


with fie achievements of the Flemings on ‘Snide 
it largely depended. But the naivety and delicacy 
of a picture like ‘The Journey of the Three 
Magi’ by an anonymous Cologne master (No. 
34) has a charm of its own and reminds us of the 
unselfconscious illustrations to fairy-tales. Many 
people may prefer late gothic German sculp- 
ture to painting of the same period, and it could 
be argued that the achievements and technical 


- skills of the sculptors were far greater. Carved 


groups like the deeply moving ‘ Pieta’ (No. 4) or 
the serene ‘ Virgin and Child’ (No. 49) from the 
hand of a master close to Nicolaus Gerhaert, 
can hold their own in any company. 

The age of Durer and Holbein is splendidly 
represented. There are no paintings of which 
it can be said with certainty that they are from 
Direr’s hand. But that is no drawback, for he 

never was at his best with panel painting and 
the British Museum has lent some of its most 
magnificent drawings, including the celebrated 
water-colour of ‘A Lake in a Forest ’ (No. 119) 
and the charcoal drawing ‘ King Death Riding’ 
*(No. 122). The showing of Holbein is unortho- 
dox and refreshing in that the stress is laid not 
-on the portraitist but on the designer and 
painter of religious pictures. There is the 
meticulous drawing for the Jane Seymour Gold 
‘Cup (No. 155), together with other examples, 
-as also the panel painting from the Royal Col- 
lection, ‘Noli Me Tangere’ (No. 97), all of 
, which demonstrate less familiar aspects of Hol- 


_bein’s art. Lucas Cranach is introduced with 


some paintings which show-how naive and even 
funny the German transformation of. renais- 
sance models could be. Wolfgang Huber’s pen 
drawing * Rocky Landscape with a Bridge’ (No. 

139) is a striking example of a kind of art in 
which some German masters excelled: the ren- 
_ dering of a piece of familiar pint imbued 
with deep feeling. 

_ Most of the sixteenth-century masters knew 


-a great deal about Italian art. Those of the 


seventeenth century seem to have done their 
best work in Italy. That is certainly true of 
Elsheimer, Rottenhammer, or Liss. The latter 
belongs as much to the history of Venetian art 
as to that of German art, as we can Clearly see 
from his ‘Fall of Phaeton’ (No. 186). The 
Austrian F. A. Maulbertsch—the most consider- 
able master of the eighteenth century shown in 
this exhibition—has some affinities with G. B. 

_Tiepolo. In fact, during these two centuries. 
German painters looked much more Pubes 


-than during any other period. 


The Manchester exhibition, within its tietbied: 
scope, gives a fair account of German art. It is 
an art with which one cannot always be at peace, 
but its best examples speak of a constant search 
for adequate means of expression, even if. they 
have to be found at the expense of formal beauty. 

It should be added that the visitor to this 
unusual and important exhibition will be greatly 
helped by : an 1 excellent catalogue. piaenee si 
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The piidiogceni in Grear: areas of Eur 
which was. meee ach: week, are by Edwin 


- WueEN I was a schoolboy I got it put firmly 


into my head that an essay was something you 


thad to write when either you had. nothing 


to say or you were not allowed to say what 


you had got. An essay, I concluded, was sup- 
_ posed to be an ornament on the breast of 
literature. The fact is that most of the things 
a schoolboy wants to say you cannot hang 


on the breast of literature. It made life un- 
necessarily difficult for me, I thought; and when 
I got to the sixth form and could choose be- 


tween going on with English literature, which 
meant more essays, or going on with French, 
which did not, I chose French like a shot. 


Goodbye to essays, I thought. 


-‘What Am | Interested In?’. 


One is always saying goodbye to things in 
one’s youth, only to find them turning up again 
in one’s middle age. After thirty years I found 


myself with a radio-essay to write. What on 


earth about? One morning at breakfast time I 
faced the question with real determination. I 
asked myself—aloud, as a matter of fact: ‘ What 
am I interested in?’ And I heard myself reply- 
ing, in a tone that had unexpected edge and 
“volume: ‘How to persuade our enemies and 


‘allies not to throw the bomb! ” 


H’m ... I asked myself rapidly: ‘ What else 
am I interested in?’ Trying a totally different 
line I thought about one of my professional 
concerns. ‘I’m interested in how much you can 
find out about a person in the course of an 
interview lasting about three-quarters of an 
hour’. Given far too little time and a very 
artificial situation, what are the most important 


things to try to get out of them? What are 


the pregnant things, the ones that you can think 


about afterwards to give you a lead into the 


depths of the other person’s temperament? I 


“have to admit that the subject was one that 


had fascinated me for years—after all, I earn 
part of my living by interviewing people. And 
that, I saw, was the trouble. The subject was 
too fascinating: it would stretch out of an 
essay into a book. 

-- One of my children interrupted me by putting 
my morning’s post on the table. Two bills and 
a letter—naturally I opened the letter. It was 


from a literary society asking me to give a 
lecture about novel-writing: the sort of letter 
one reads with fair neutrality until one gets to 


the bit at the end where they get down to nam- 


_ ing the fee they are prepared to offer. However, 
this time my neutrality broke, wham! half-way 


through. I saw this sentence: 

- ‘We should be particularly interested to hear 
what you have to say about the problems a 
novelist has to face in writing for his con- 


“contemporaries ” that got me. 
) "me. write for them!’ But also: ‘Who 
C else could I write for? ’ 
ds o stupefaction. And yet the writer 
latement, I could see, in per- 


~ Contemp’ ry! 


The word ‘contemporaries’ had produced 
two kinds of stupefaction because the word is 
used nowadays in two different senses. I put 
down the letter on the table, not in the least 
blaming the writer for having provoked me. 
I was in no position to blame him, as we are 
all using the word all the time—in fact popular 
discussion of the arts especially is bedevilled by 
it nowadays. Anyway my two kinds of stupe- 


faction gave a nice clear line on what the two 


usages- are. ‘Who the heck else could I write 
for?’ gave a line on the reasonable, serious 
usage. ‘ Wot, me write for them?’ gave a line 
on the current, fatuous usage. 

The reasonable usage is the one most people 
admit when they stop to think for a moment. 
Or, if stopping to think for a moment is too 
much for them, they can look it up in the 


Pocket Oxford Dictionary which is what I did. 


The Pocket Oxford Dictionary says: ‘ Of these 
times, of ‘those times, of the day’. (If we 
wanted to smarten the Pocket Oxford Diction- 
ary up a bit, we' could add ‘of the here-and- 
now ’.) 


Of the Here-and-Now 

There it is, quite clear. Anyone of the present 
times writing a book, painting a picture, com- 
posing a piece of music, is a contemporary 
writer, contemporary painter, contemporary 
composer—whatever the content of his book, 
picture, piece of music, and whatever his tech- 


_ hique for putting across that content. If he is 


doing it at the present time, in the here-and- 
now, he is contemporary. Similarly, anyone of 
the present time reading a book, looking at a 
picture, listening to a piece of music, whether 
he is doing it with pleasure or pain, compre- 
hension or incomprehension, is a contemporary 
reader, looker, listener. It is essential to get this 
Straight, otherwise you never know where you 


are. 


The second usage is the one that is beginning 
to oust the first as bad money drives out good. 
It is the fatuous, trivial usage. It is the use of 
the word ‘contemporary’ to designate only a 
part of what is of the present time, of the here- 
and-now; a part that is distinguished by being 
modish in a particular way—a way which, above 
all; makes it suitable meat for journalism. In 
the language of the journalism of the present 
moment, it is the use of the word ‘ contempor- 
ary’ to designate what is 1n. The second usage 
makes possible such idiocies as the phrase ‘ very 
contemporary’, or the labelling of one thirty- 
five-year-old composer as ‘contemporary’ and 
another thirty-five-year-old composer as ‘ ol 
contemporary ’. Though for the sheerest idiocy, 
it’s the comparative ‘as contemporary as...’ 
that takes the biscuit. My favourite example 
comes from a very modish American magazine 


that I picked up this spring in an aeroplane: 


“As contemporary ’ » it said with authority and 
self-satisfaction, * as C. P. Snow and stretch- 


sa 


yf realize that calling attention to the fact that 


A rade essay by WILLIAM COOPER 


something is idiotic does not dismiss it. And 
actually there may be something in it—in this 
case, there must be, since we all know what 
“very contemporary’ means: we may even be 
saying it regularly. However, it does occur to me 
that if we are not going to dismiss it, we 
might make using the English language easier 
if we settled on two different pronunciations 
of the word to distinguish between the two 
different usages. I find myself using the 
normal pronunciation, ‘contemporary’, to de- 
note the original meaning of the word: for 
the current, smart-magaziney meaning, I say 
“contemp’ry ”. 

Having got that straight, let us ask: What 
makes ‘the contemp’ry’ contemp’ry? Trying 
to do our best for it, I think we might say ‘ the 
contemp’ry’ usually. does comprise an element 
of innovation. There is an element of something 
new and original, which may be valuable. But 
that is not all. The element of innovation has 
to be of a certain kind: it has to be striking, 
astonishing, titillating, in a particular way—it 
has to be épatant. At best it can be said to touch 
a nerve in society—that is presumably what 
serious journalists would say; and presumably 
we should expect, when a nerve in society has 
been touched, that journalists would ensure that 
we notice it has been touched by making it go 
on quivering. At worst, however, the element of 
innovation may have nothing else to be said for 
it other than that it gives one a minor kind of 
thrill or sensation. This is what I had in mind 
when I said, I am afraid in a slightly contemp- 
tuous way, that it is suitable meat for 
journalism. 


Susceptible Drama and Sub-Arts 

I can give an example of what happens— 
from the theatre. In parenthesis, it is iriteresting 
to notice how, among the arts, the drama is 
more susceptible to the criterion of being con- 
temp’ry than the novel. Perhaps that is because 
there is rather more silliness in the theatrical 
world than there is in the world of books, 
Though in fairness to the theatre, one ought to 
add that its susceptibility to the criterion of 
being contemp’ry is nothing to the susceptibility 
of the sub-arts, dressmaking, interior decora- 
tion, photography and the like. 

A very contemp’ry theme in the theatre is 
this: ‘Communication between human beings 
is impossible’, There is a marked element of 
innovation in that, and it is clearly astonishing. 
We all know it is false, of course. Communica- 
tion between human beings can be difficult, but 
with an effort of intelligence and will we can 
make some headway: In general one of the 
encouraging things about life is that when every- 
body is so much enclosed in himself, we do 
manage to get so many signals through to 
each other. It is the step of going from saying 
how difficult communication is to saying it 
is impossible, that stops everybody in their 
tracks. It is saying we are all really in dark- 
ness and are likely to remain in darkness that 
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is IN, it is going to go ouT. Today’s ise ry 


"gives 5 everybody a periculat kind of shookaee e 

% a) thrill. It is original, and it is new. Don’t jet 

: ; us worry about its being false, trivial, and 
i _ reactionary. It’s exciting, and oh, it’s .. 


. con- 
_temp’ry! 


I suppose there’s nothing to get. terribly 


heated about in all that. There’s room for -all 
‘sorts in the world: the ‘contemp’ry’ is just 


‘one sort; and there are plenty of others. And if. 


the contemp’ry gets more than its share of atten- 
tion today, it will get less tomorrow—after all, 
nothing is more certain than that if something 


is tomorrow’s old-hat. 
But there are two things to watch out ‘for j in 
that argument. The first is that if one says to- 


oe _day’s contemp’ry is tomorrow’s old-hat, one is © 
- still playing along with the idea that the con- — 


temp’ry has some special built-in virtue that 
derives from its being the thing of the.moment, 
and that when it stops being the thing of the 
moment it loses that virtue. That need not be 
true: surprisingly enough, it may have some 


_ permanent virtue. The fact that the press took 


it up and it became identified as the contemp’ry 
was a bonus that brought it recognition: it 
does not necessarily lose all the virtues it had 


when that particular bonus is taken away 


and conferred on something else. It may 


have virtues that can be admired and en- ° 


joyed at any time. If it is consigned to the 


Difficulty with Snakes 


To be thought murderous, the snake 
Wears stripes, diamonds, or a hood. 


This one leaks through dry grass with its mate, 
Brown drab, frightened © 


Of all but its hole’s only darkness, 
And tells of no pause or retrace, 


No hint for a spade’s edge of hate, 
Or retreat. In the afternoon , 


I watered the burnt yard. It was like 


‘Turning up an oven underneath, 


The sun scalding down in streams 
Into any holes where a snake could breathe. 


And thinking with lipless satisfaction 
Of the slow uncoiling panic that coupled 


' Fire and water to kill; as we 
Dividing Heaven from Hell would be baffled— 


Snakes have no feeling. They writhe 
Long after the shotgun or the stick’s 


Withdrawn. And contrive to crawl 
(Like a mississaga rattler I once knifed) 


A hundred yards to die, and lie 
Peeling across the cabin steps 


However violent and snake-quick 
(As, once, a hamadryad that leapt 
Out like a spear at ‘shoulder-height ; 
From the siege of a brush-pile), their death 


~ pi bare 


- This brings me to. 5 ihe other eet tae has to 
be watched, and the more important one. Before 
saying what it is perhaps I ought to disclose 
my own fundamental attitude in these matters. 


It is this. At-any point in time there is every-— 


thing to be gained from having in existence 


‘as many kinds of book, as many kinds of pic- 


ture, as many kinds of play as possible. I am, 


so to speak, an expansionist rather than a 


restrictionist. It takes all sorts; as I quoted a 
moment ago: and IJ hope it will be all sorts. 
Without all sorts you get a world that is poor 
and tiny. The more sorts the Pies) the fewer 
sorts the worse. . x, 

There is a practical reason for my saying 


all that, and a theoretical reason. The practical - 


reason is this. I like to think of as many people 


as possible enjoying books and plays and pic- 


tures and music. If you restrict the number of 
kinds of books coming into existence, you re- 
strict the number of people who will read and 
enjoy books. As for the theoretical reason, 
writers, painters, composers pick things up, 
consciously or unconsciously, from each other 
—that is a part of the process of organic 
growth in whichever art they happen to be 
practising. To restrict the number of kinds of 
picture coming into existence makes contem- 


Is crabbed and nerve-ridden, a ine 
Last cancer that cramps and fires the breath, 


Like a blasphemy. Dragons likewise, 
Where still they linger, and are named, 


Must be intestinal. They won’t dance 
For the wit that doubts, or thinks them tamed. 


DaviD WEVILL 


The Lake. 


When winter laid the ice that locked the lake 
I was not here: when, trembling in its grip, — 
The waters settled to their annual sleep. 


_ Snow fell and smothered its identity 


And when I came there was no lake to see. 
What other years and other places lurk 
Below the frozen surface of: the fact ~ 

That it is winter in Connecticut? 3 


Warm and at ease I slumber in my chair 
And watch the sun undo the ice; the lake 
Stretches its rippling surface in the air 

—Far more responsive to the year than I; 
And if the year reverts and tosses snow 

Onto the hardening ice, the waters know 
‘That winter’s weakening: confident, they try 
The ice’s grip until its muscles crack. 


. ie year I watched another lake regain 


Its shape and motion: leaning on an urn, 
Watched from a terrace, shivering in the sun; 
Or scooping the brown water in my hand 
Saw it go pale, and dipped again, and found 
Slivers of ice, transparent, brittle, doomed. 
From that rococo terrace still I see 

The lake reflects the schloss in memory. — 


‘ pedes the growth of futu: Pi 


Below the surface of what year it is, 


painting si so m 


contemp’ ry. It reas to be ‘ restrictive , 
ism puts across to us what is contemp’ry and we 
tend to look out for it. Most of us naturally like 


to feel we are living in the present, in touch 


with the modern world, and the contemp’ry is 
offered to us as the latest, most _up-to-the- 
minute expression of the modern world. The 
upshot is that the contemp’ry tends to drive 


- out other expressions of the modern world, both 


among the people who Ute 2 it and the people 
who receive it. — a 

To return to my_ pete a of a confemp'ry 
theme in the present-day theatre. ‘ Communica- 
tion between human beings is impossible’, is a 
theme that is now incorporated in the canon 
of the contemp’ry, -so- managements and 
audiences are ready for it. If you wrote a play 
on the theme ‘Communication between human 


beings is difficult, but if we really believe it’s 
worth trying, we can make some headway ’, then 


I suspect it would not be anything like as easy 
to get it put on. (Let me hasten to add nee 
I have not written such a play!) _ 

_» Fashion is restrictive. The contemp’ry ease 
things out. If you decide to spend” your time 
keeping up, you are putting yourself in blinkers. 
If you’re really with it, you simply don’t 


-know what else you’re missing.—Home Service 
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At ease within this overheated house 


‘I watch New England spring, with great expense, 


Perform its miracles before my eyes. 
The skaters and the swimmers take their turn, 
The ice relents, reverts: below the light, 


Reflections of another summer lie, 
Believing that the thaw will set them free. — 


The waters take their colour from the trees;_ 
The spindly willow, maple, cedar, birch 
Tint them with green or cinnamon: they merge 
To purple as the surface dulls with night. 


‘No maples grew around the draughty schloss, 


That was another sun, another year, 

And memory unlocks another lake. 

One year cannot undo another’s loss: 

New England spring cannot break Europe’ s ice. 


aa _ LAURENCE: LERNER» 


Street Fight 


_ (for Hugh and Aoril Squire 


Far off, far down, he turns. We see him turning, 

One passer-by. His face is round and white. 

Caught in the halo of a sodium light. 

He looks; we look, from the high window 

_ craning— 

_ ods more shocking, violent, than the fight. 

¢ 

No camera reels this in for later showing— 

One night-time gesture tells us it is true, 

A featureless head that turns. And then each 
les , 


, a 


T : rect in Two Worlds. Bi Lord Birkenhead. 
= _ Collins. £2 5s. 


Reviewed by R. V. JONES 


atin CHERWELL was head of the Clarendon 
laboratory in Oxford, where I studied as an 
undergraduate and where, stimulated and chal- 
 Ienged by him, I took my first steps in research. 
_ A similarity of interests, both in physics and in 
_ defence, brought me—very much, of course, a 
junior—into warm, and indeed sometimes 
heated, contact with him from the time that he 
first, interviewed me in 1930 until his death in 
3 1957. He was not easy to get to know; often one 
could only guess at his underlying character 
_ from small clues in his acts or in his remarks, 
and the evidence on different occasions could be 
; quite contradictory. He would sometimes show 
marked arrogance, at other times extreme 
_ humility. Sometimes he would appear incon- 
_ siderate of the feelings of other people, par- 
- ticularly in argument; at other times (and pro- 
_ bably far more often than he would have cared 
_ for it to. be known) he would show much kind- 
ness. In science, he frequently gave the impres- 
sion of idleness—and yet, for relaxation in 
_ Whitehall during the second world war he 
would work into the night to develop new proofs 
in the theory of numbers. A vegetarian so far 
aloof and sheltered from everyday life as never 
to have been on the London underground, he 
fought for maintaining the working man’s beer 
supply through the rationing crises of the war. 
He flew an aeroplane with legendary courage, 
_ and yet he was distinctly unsafe in a car. He had 
a brilliant mind capable of ruthless logic; but he 
could make unwise statements when reacting 
against a sensible argument by someone whom 
he disliked. He aroused the bitterest personal 
opposition in some of his colleagues; in others 
he inspired the intensest loyalty. 
' ven if all his activity had been in a single 
field of human endeavour, he would have left his 
biographer a tremendous challenge; by selection 
of the evidence he could be made to appear a 
villain or a saint, a fool or a sage. Deeming 
it indelicate to mop his brow in company, he 
shrank even further from exposing his character. 
It thus requires much insight to give a balanced 
assessment of his qualities, Added to this, 
Cherwell’s activities covered an extraordinary 
research and tournament tennis 
before 1914, recovering aircraft from spins in 
1917, building up the Clarendon laboratory from 
1919, battling in air defence from 1934, advising 
Winston Churchill on defence and economics 
in the second world war and afterwards, earning 
the praise of a socialist leader for changing 
_ government economic policy in 1952, and estab- 
lishing the Atomic Energy Authority in 1954. 
Few Englishmen since Bacon have asked so 
much of their biographers. 


Snow’s Partial account of the struggle between 
ll and Sir Henry Tizard, which tempts 
’s. picagine subconsciously to restore 


The principal matter _ 
res how fax Lord Birkenhead © 


ne bedevil the issue, there is Sir Charles 


io 
pe 


has been able to respond to these several chal- 
lenges—to produce an authoritative account that 
rings true regarding Cherwell’s character, and to 
describe his achievements, without being unfair 
to the men of great distinction and public spirit 
with whom he so unfortunately quarrelled. 

Lord Birkenhead’s greatest difficulty has been 


concerned with describing the Prof’s work in’ 


pure science and in science applied to war. He 
has tackled this by relying implicitly on evidence 
from a few of us, including myself; I hope that 
we have given him a fair picture, although I fear 
that Lord Birkenhead’s generosity in acknow- 
ledging his sources on every occasion may some- 
times tire the reader of our names. 

Lord Birkenhead has, I know, been to great 
trouble to make his account correct, and the 
quotations that he gives from Cherwell’s letters 
and reports written in 1935 and 1936 must 
surely refute the sensation-seeking charge that 
Cherwell was anti-radar and that we might 
thereby have lost the Battle of Britain if Winston 
Churchill had been Prime Minister in 1935. 
Lord Birkenhead has done his utmost to be fair 
to both sides, and any unfairness to Tizard is 
clearly unintentional. It may, therefore be a 
slight service to point out what J think to be a 
misjudgment of Tizard on page 195, where he 
is said to have been liable ‘to resent the sub- 
mission of new ideas’. In my experience, Tizard 
was nearly always anxious to have new ideas 
considered and, if feasible, developed. 

As regards the Prof’s character, Lord Birken- 
head’s account is sympathetically presented, and 
it rings true. The Prof, by an extraordinary 
inversion of human nature, exposed his faults 
and concealed his personal virtues. ‘No man’ 
said Marshal Catenat.‘ is a hero to his valet ’— 
but the Prof most certainly was. Mr. James 
Harvey was the Prof’s valet and secretary for 
thirty years, and Lord Birkenhead most fittingly 
quotes from Mr. Harvey’s tribute: ‘The world 
is much the poorer for his passing—only people 
like myself, whose appreciations are rarely made 
public, will know how much poorer ’. 

For me, much of the interest in this enjoyable 
and well-illustrated book is in the light that it 
throws on the inner life of the Prof, from boy- 
hood onwards. Much of this is new to me, cven 
though the Prof would sometimes tell me of such 
personal matters as, for example, his proneness 
to write rude letters when he had been annoyed, 
in order to. save me from developing similar 
faults myself. I wish that I could have read this 
book while the Prof was still alive. 


Gertrude Bell: Personal Papers 1914-26. 
Edited by Elizabeth Burgoyne. Benn. £2 5s. 


This second and concluding volume deals 
mainly with the British effort after the first 
world war to create an Arab state in Iraq, of 
which Gertrude Bell was one of the chief archi- 
‘tects. Officially, she never held any office higher 
than that of Oriental Secretary at Baghdad, but 
she was in fact the éminence grise of the entire 
British administration in Iraq. 

She had an unequalled knowledge of the Arab 
world and its complicated tribal politics, so that 
_ most of her chiefs (Sir Arnold Wilson seems to 


Listener’s Book Chronicle 


have been an exception, but he did not last long) 
were only too glad to accept her advice. In an 
age when women jhad hardly begun to take part 
in public affairs it is extraordinary that Gertrude 
Bell should have obtained such influence, par- 
ticularly in a Muslim society in which even 
today women play no part. Nevertheless, she 
was largely responsible for the appointment of 
Feisal as King of Iraq, and until her death she 
acted as his general adviser and unofficial court 
chamberlain. 

British officialdom does not take kindly to the 
brilliant individualist, and it is hardly surprising 
that Gertrude Bell should have had enemies. 
Few of them were men, but she was not liked by 
many of the wives of her colleagues. She came 
from a wealthy and privileged family and had 
long been on intimate terms with many senior 
members of the ruling class in England, To 
these men she did not hesitate privately to com- 
municate her views: and although she was 
generally right in her demands, this unorthodox 
method of securing them did not always endear 
her to her superiors on the spot. 

The majority of the letters on which this book 
is based were addressed by Miss Bell to her 
father, from whom she concealed nothing of her 
fears and hesitations. Reading them now it is 
not difficult to understand why the recalcitrant 
sheikhs' allowed themselves to be wheedled by 
this extraordinary woman: she knew more about 
them and their constant intrigues than they 
themselves knew. 

Iraq has not developed along the lines en- 
visaged by -Gertrude Bell, and many of the 
causes to which she devoted so many years of 
her life have long since turned to dust and ashes. 
This, however, should not deter anyone from 
reading what is in effect an absorbing personal 
account of the foundation of a state. The letters 
and diaries, which form the core of it, have 
been edited with loving skill by Miss Elizabeth 
Burgoyne. 

Joun Morris 


Adrienne: us Life of the Marquise de La 
Fayette. By Andre Maurois. Cape. 42s. 


Much more has become known about the wife 
of La Fayette since, in 1955, the Comte de 
Chambrun took possession of the family chateau 
of La Grange and discovered in a tower and 
attics a splendid collection of La Fayette’s letters 
and personal relics, just as they had been left at 
his death in 1834. M. André Maurois has made 
good use of them to fill out our knowledge of 
the modest, pious, and devoted Adrienne, and 
to reveal, by refraction as it were, more details 
of the career of La Fayette himself. 

He has wisely kept his book a biography of 
Adrienne, and not yet another of her husband: 
she is worthy of independent attention, for she 
was a truly remarkable woman. Her family con- 
nexions were of the highest in eighteenth-century 
France. Her great-grandfathers included the 
Chancellor Daguesseau and the Marshal Adrien- 
Maurice de Noailles. Her wedding to the rich 
young La Fayette, negotiated when she was only 
fourteen, was from the first a marriage of love 
for her, though he neglected her for years and a 
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sO sana % to his cepeial flirtations. When a 
fof Two Worlds’ whose egotism was usually 
limitless—the result can be remarkable. 
book describes the result. During the reverses of 
the: Directory she chose to share his prison, and 
under Napoleon his family suffered from the 
; "spiteful * reactions of the dictator to every sign 


of independence on the part of La Payette, But | 


she died, in 1807, with the remark, ‘So I have 
been a pleasant companion for you? .... Then 
bless me’. Her husband’s long letter describing 
her ines and death, here at last published in 


~ full, must be one of the most self-revealing docu- 


“ments in existence. It shows how incomprehen- 


sible, even then, the hero found the saint, this 


“angelic and incomparable woman’ 


M. Maurois has taken full opportunity of he 


new materials to amplify the story. It is a good 
story, well told and admirably translated by the 
late Gerard Hopkins. - 

e* caie - Davip THOMSON 


~ 1593-1641. By C. V. Wedgwood. e 
Cape. 30s. 


Strafford deserves a solid, detailed and thorough 
biography, resting upon ten years’ work in the 


. Wentworth archives, the kind of book which 


Thomas Carte produced for Strafford’s con- 
temporary, Ormonde. Miss Wedgwood’s book 
does not fall in to this category, although it 
_ 1s. certainly workmanlike and readable. Her 


first book on Strafford, published in 1935, 


“seems to have been written in a mood of 
uncritical admiration, in which she was not 


- alone. In this revised and expanded version, she. 


still expresses admiration for his courage, loyalty, 
and efficiency but now also gives due weight to 
the less attractive sides of his character, his 
near-hypocrisy, his lack of ability to appreciate 


points of view differing from his own, his 


ruthless authoritarianism, and his absorbing 
interest in money and land. The result is a 


much more balanced picture, certainly a more 


credible one. The content of the revaluation 
_rests to a large, perhaps excessive, extent upon 
the work of other scholars, Hulme, Cooper, and 
several others. But the manner is unmistakably 
- Wedgwood, elegant, light, the fruit of art and 
industry. 

Strafford’s career may be seen to fall into four 
divisions, during which he was successively a 
member of parliament, lord president of the 
north, lord deputy of Ireland, the king’s chief 

_ minister. Finally came the period of his im- 
peachment and attainder in 1641. Of these, it 
is the Irish interlude about which Miss Wedg- 
wood has changed her mind most. She shows a 

- willingness, unusual in English’ historians, to 
tackle the Celtic fringe and she takes the reader 
‘smoothly over many disturbed passages of 
Anglo-Irish history, although even her pen 
fails when it reaches the confusion of the 
O’Birne plantation. She gives some of Straf- 
ford’s opponents fairer treatment than in 1935. 
Clanrickarde comes off better now, but Loftus 
still is ‘ crafty, cunning and mean’ and. Mount- 
norris is ‘a professional troublemaker’ and ‘an 
inveterate tale-bearer’. Strafford’s own decep- 
tions in 1634 go unmentioned. Sir John Clot- 
worthy is describéd as ‘dour and relentless’. 

_ Ussher, that great European scholar, receives 


This 


usual, is over-praised, 
and valiant, he was also to the very core of his 
being a man of honour: Joyal, chivalrous, and 
just’. 
regarded him as shifty and untrustworthy. It 


is also a defect in this section that although 
Strafford is regarded by Miss Wedgwood as a 


great administrator, we never see him in action, 


so to speak. In general, however, she has suc-~ 


ceeded in making Anglo-Irish history intelligible 
and palatable to the ore reader, which is no 
mean achievement. => 

Curiously enough, the parts of the book deal- 
ing with English history are less satisfactory. 


Miss Wedgwood certainly makes use of recent 
-work bearing directly on Strafford. Mr. John 


Cooper has shown how he urged his steward to 


take advantage of food scarcity in London. 


Professor Harold Hulme has provided an up-to 
date account of the politics surrounding the 
Petition of Right. Mr. G. E. Aylmer has dealt 
with some of Strafford’s activities as an 
administrative reformer. But these are only 
pieces of the jigsaw and something more. is 
required. The social and economic background 
lacks firmness. Even Yorkshire remains dim and 
misty. Miss Wedgwood refers to ‘the jungle 
of Yorkshire politics’ but she does not make 


its ramifications clear to us. She mentions the — 


social significance of a split between the York- 
shire gentry and the Leeds clothiers but does 
not follow up the clue. Where analysis is re- 
quired rather than narrative, Miss Wedgwood’s 
gifts let her down, and in the absence of a 


~ thorough treatment of local politics, Strafford’s 


activities both as a parliamentary politician and 
as lord president of the north tend to appear 


vague and disconnected. One would also like to. 


know more about his capacity as a landowner 
and his political ideas. Finally, on the level of 


political biography, Miss Wedgwood does not 


bring out the process of change and develop- 
ment in Strafford’s views. 

When all is said, however, the fact remains 
that Miss Wedgwood has once more attempted 
what professional historians have shirked. She 
has introduced the results of specialist work to 
members of a general audience, who may 
never have heard of the Economic History 
Review, let alone Irish Historical Studies. 

me F, KEARNEY 


An Experinerta in Criticism. By G s Lewis 
Cambridge: 15s. 


Professor Lewis is one of those old-fashioned 


people who believe that books are written to be 


enjoyed, and that ‘the criticism of literature is, 
as it was for Matthew Arnold, essentially the 
exercise of curiosity. The prevailing school of 
criticism, which had its origin in the University 
of Cambridge where Professor Lewis now sits in 
Canute’s chair, believes on the contrary that 
writing is a social activity to be ‘evaluated’ 
for its intellectual or psychological significance. 
Criticism becomes a highly professional activity, 
and for this reason is best carried on by pro- 
fessors of literature or extra-mural lecturers (the 
latter having the advantage of direct contact 


with the masses to whom literature has to be 


‘explicated’). The author of this lucid little 
book points out that a fundamental confusion is 
involved, for ‘a work of art can be-either “ re- 


ceived” or “used”. When we “ receive” it we 


“exert our senses and imagination and various 


# fate e iegatrent ; 


There is no indication here that some but his distinction applies to the criticism of 
that there can-never be a purely literary appre- ; 
- information; they are symbols. which, when 


_ cism should begin (but not end) with the appre-— 


‘(and apparently’ most critics) are quite uncon-— 


apparently realistic ’. 


to our culture than any of those | 


tance - for our own activities ofessor | 
is considering chiefly the criticism of literatu 
painting and other visual arts, and no doubel 
to musical criticism. He is dealing with one 
the many solecisms of contemporary culture. 
Professor Lewis is perfectly fair. He admits | 


ciation of literature—words lead beyond them- 
selves, and that is perhaps their main purpose in — 
literature (whatever it may be in logic). Words — 
are not ‘ signs’ whose only purpose is to convey 5 
arranged in an appropriate order, convey feeling. 
The appropriate order is called -style, and criti- — 


ciation of a writer’s style. Most readers today 


scious of style—indeed, as Professor Lewis 

Points out, they even prefer books that are badly — 
written. Style has been dismissed by one well- 
known American critic as a Victorian prejudice. 


For the young man in a hurry it is something 


that gets in the way. ‘ As the unmusical listener — 
wants only the Tune, so the unliterary reader 
wants only the Event’. This leads to various 
types of realism in literature, and to its evalua- — 
tion according to its success in putting across _ 
some ‘social. or ethical or religious (or anti- — 
religious) view of life. ~ Zs 
The literary reader is often in daager ofan 
similar misuse of reading. He is not so crude as — 
to read literature for the information it conveys 
or the lesson it teaches, but he expects it to 
communicate ‘something called’ the tragic — 
“view” or “sense” or “philosophy” of 
“life” ’. Tragedy, Professor Lewis dares to 
assert, ‘ taken as a philosophy of life, is the most — 
obstinate and best camouflaged of all wish- — 
fulfilments, just because its pretensions are so- 
This is the most difficult 
turn of the argument. The author has to make © 
clear that the work of art is objective, a thing 
—that the poem ‘should not mean but be ’—be 
not merely Jogos (something said) but poiema 
(something made). Referring to ‘ good fiction” 


_ (but it is true of every good work of art), Pro- 


fessor Lewis suggests that it is ‘ the triumphant 


adjustment of two different kinds of order, On 


the one hand, the events (the mere plot) have © 
their chronological and causal order, that which 
they would have in real life. On the other, all 


the scenes or other divisions of the’ work must 


be related to each other according to principles ~ 
of design, like the masses in a picture or the © 
passages in a symphony’. Form is the distinc- 


tive element in all genuine works of art, and to 


ignore its vital presence is to ignore all that — 
makes art the supreme achievement of the 


human mind and imagination. 


All this (as Professor Lewis aeeie be the first 4 


‘to admit) has been said before—by Aristotle, 
Longinus, Boileau, Goethe, Coleridge, Arnold, 


and many others—but it needed to be said again, 3 
with all the force and grace of this admirable — 
‘experiment in criticism’. As a professor and 
examiner, the author has seen the disastrous — 
effects of the prevailing schools of criticism— — 
‘ young.people drenched, dizzied, and bedevilled , 
by criticism to a point at which primary literary 
experience is no longer Possible * —a state 
affairs, he suggests, which is ‘a far greater threat - 


the Vigieot would proses us”. Qe: 


David Gentleman’s wood engraving 
_ for the jacket of THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


ana ae f Kh: Soin. grtird S tandard Asaljors, 16s net) 


published material, it _ 
tween traders, ; 


- THE OXFORD) 


1e peoples of the Sat HE O 
; ive Co oalh hig 3. r HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
4 Be: Pe. Vohume VI 
+ 358 net ~, 
ee ioe tit etr ie The 
of 


Fifteenth Century 
1399-1485 


2 ERNEST F. JACOB 


ae) le _ Completing a great series as 
originally planned, this volume tells the 

_ story of English history in the light of 

__-§ — research during the last fifty years. 

_ Anglo-French relations are specially 
noticed and the last chapter deals with 
er achievements in the life of the 


J ‘2 Its CONTRIBUTION: TO 
_ ECONOMIC STABILITY : 


° re _ study of the economic politics of the United ce 


"States as well as a study in applied economics. Teg 
The method i is chronological, analysingthe = © = 
aye ng economic situation and the fiscal Bos 
oe | measures taken in agen 2 


a oF be 


Henry Brougham 
rat A STUDY OF THE “ 


FIRST YEARS OF INDEPENDENCE ae =~ 0-18 30 
This is the third edition of what is recognized as the 


40s = _ spirit. hs net 
_ HUGH TINKER- ea The Life of 
‘The Union of Burma ea 


standard work on Burma since Independence. New | ; Cc. W. NEW 
_ material has been included to provide a survey of the, : ; . the mast important political 
“ period of military government, the signing ofthe’ ; besacty which we have had for a long 
_ Sino-Burmese frontier agreement, andthereturn time... . there is a powerful grasp of 


. of U Nuas Prime Minister in April 1960. 2 . the sources, and a guiding clarity which 


(Chatham House) 3 Third edition 42s: net picks out the essential features. 
oe ¥ Brougham emerges as a man and also as 
5 eve = a political figure of the first 
‘ “eh 4 - importance.’ 
“EDWIN LIEUWEN 4 fs A.J. Pp. TAYLOR in THE OBSERVER 
2 : Os net 
fa; enezucla ae Yeh te cerns 
ding oil exporting 


e social revolution that | it 
i ole yoni the country since the Second : 
rid War. It also includes a description of the ‘anda 
the people, a an outline history, an up-to-date cae 
vey of the economy, and a a Reoeieiae chapter on _ 
I relations. 255 net 


The Inspiration 
_ of Science. 


SIR GEORGE THOMSON 


~ aspect of Science and its place as one 
of the major achievements of the 
human spirit. He shows how the 
te yes scientist thinks and works, 
~~ especially when engaged on 
_ ff research. In language suited to the 
intelligent layman, he explains some 
; of the most important ideas of — 
modern physics, and provides 
biographical notes on eleven great 
physicists of the recent past. 
20 illustrations 18s net 


Nati Theatre 


best and most interesting 

ccompaniontotheartsof ff 
essor Bieber is that best b: is 1 ous 

confuses an issue or glosses ai 

: suggestion and ford , ere 


holetsthe 7 ‘ a OXFORD 


.| 


ar oe ve The author writes of the intellectual - 


of our Chi iren 


a 


with a psychiatrist’ 's comment on 

the effects of television = 

by LAWRENCE FREEDMAN 

Television and the Child, a study by Dr Hilde 


elweit and her associates, was published in. 
1958. Assessments of the problems and conclusions. 


here and in America follow parallel lines, and these - 


two reports provide a foundation for future policy 
among television networks and in individual homes 
and schools. 

. of absorbing interest to anyone who oe 
sometimes just what television and children do for 
each other.’ DAILY MAIL a5 6d net 
( Stanford University aaee 


HERBERT FEIS 
Japan Subdued 


_ THE ATOMIC BOMB 


AND THE END OF THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


The author examines all available documents. 
relevant to the events following the collapse of 
Hilter’s armies in the spring of 1945. He 

reconstructs the events leading to the decision to 

drop the Bomb on Japan, and in particular he 
recounts the events following the blast at Hiroshima 
which led to Japan’s surrender. 255 net 
ss Bootie University me) 


SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN 


The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay 


Volumes I and II 


These two volumes were first published in The 
World’s Classics in 1932; withdrawn from that series, 
they are now reissued as reprints. They give an 
account of Macaulay’s life from early days, through 
University, in Parliament and Cabinet and as a 
writer. There are notes and appendixes. 

Two volumes 21s net 


HORTON DAVIES ee 


Worship and Theolocy 
in England 

FROM WATTS AND WESLEY 

TO MAURICE 1690-1850 


This is the third volume (the first to be published) of 
a five-volume project covering the development of 
the varieties of Christian worship in England in the 
context of the changing theologies of the period. 
(Princeton is Press) 42s net 


KEITH SINCLAIR 


A History of New Zealand 


This is a history of New Zealand regarded both as a 
former British colony and as part of the New World. 
Furthermore, it is a history of a Pacific country: the 
author believes that New Zealand cannot be under- 
stood unless these three points of view are kept in 
mind. 255 net 


EGON WELLESZ 


A History of 
Byzantine Music and 
Hymnography 


First published in 1947, this was for ten years the 
standard textbook on the subject. Recent progress 


- in this field; however, due in part to the author’s 


own work, has made a second revised and enlarged 


' edition necessary. Thus for the first time the entire 


field of Byzantine musicology has been covered. 
Illustrated 80s net 
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UNIT 
CUPBOARDS 


@ 

e 
Everything for the home or office, can 

be handsomely housed in these multi- @ 
purpose unit cupboards in solid oak 

or Nigerian cedar. You will not find @ 
them elsewhere. Available with glass 

or wooden doors, or open, backed or @ 
unbacked, they combine with each 

other or with Phoenix bookcases. And @ 
they carry the coveted Bst Kite Mark. 

Post the coupon fora fullcatalogueof @ 

Phoenix library furniture. 

= e 

@ 

@ 

@ 


Left: The Phoenix 

modelB glass-fronted 

bookcase. 

TC (a4 ee eee | 

| PHOENIX BOOKCASE 
GALLERY (Dept. G), 36a St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. (TEM 0525) ; | 
| Please send me your 24-page photo-catalogue | 


| AI eae nee 
(D1 Rl a 
\ Proprietors: Phoenix House Ltd..________J 


_ A success story 
you can help us 
- to continue 


THESE THREE young men were to- 
gether for five years in a Y.M.C.A. 
hostel while studying at a govern- 
ment training establishment. They 


have since taken university degrees’ 


and have good jobs in engineering. 
_ They say the Y.M.C.A. looked after 


them very well, in every way, 


during a critical period of their lives. 


_ Because of this they gladly permitted 


us to print their pictures and their 
good wishes to all Y.M.C.A. 
supporters. 


The Y.M.C.A. maintains 53 hostels 
and administers 14 more on behalf 
of the government and industry 
and urgently asks for donations, 


legacies and covenanted subscrip-_ 


‘tions to enable more hostels to be 
‘opened. 2 

PLEASE REPLY TO: DEPT. LI. 

_ NATIONAL. COUNCIL OF Y.M.C.AS. 
112, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 


The Symbolic Pig F. C. SILLAR and R. M. MEYLER 


A most remarkable anthology which describes the astonishingly 
important role which the pig has played in literature and art. 12 colour 
‘plates, 86 half-tone plates, 63s. net » ; 


Scotland’s Scientific Heritage — . 
ae _. A, G, CLEMENT and R. H. §, ROBERTSON 
“« _, . draws attention to the greatness of Scotland’s scientific heritage © 
and to the necessity for preserving it from further decay.” 


Glasgow Herald, 18s. net 


Edinburgh’s Child — . ELEANOR SILCAR 
“* Eleven essays make up this completely enchanting book and they 
were written by Eleanor Sillar between the ages of 80 and 90.~ They 
are all written with a deceptive ease of style that conceals its exquisite 


art.’ Sir Compton Mackenzie in Sunday Telegraph, 16s. net ~ 


= ly s 
| 


— 


‘ 


The overnight through sleeping car 
train between Victoria Station, London, 
and PARIS or BRUSSELS, giving 
early morning arrival. y 


Sleep 
your way 


i NIGHT FERRY | 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


“eae same ea 
SOUTHERN 
ee 


BRITISH RALCWATS 


principal Travel Agents or 
the Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W.1- 


| aa They are clearly the fruit 


Reservations and tickets from * Bie S, 


REVOLT | 


bid paca ae: - 
AFRICA > | 
THE LION | 
awakes | 
Jack Woddis ie 


“Tt is a pleasure to read two 
general books about African 

economic and social problems ~ | 
by a writer who has bothered 
—in this case, greatly bothered 
—to go to the sources and get 


at the facts.... 


of long and thoughtful pon- 
dering on the difficult and 
‘complex subjects’ he has | 
chosell.. iiss G99: 3on aes 
Basil Davidson in Venture 


: 21s each volume 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


MODERN 
JEWELLERY © 


800 pieces from 32 countries at International 
Exhibition of Modern Jewellery (1890-1961) 


Goldsmiths’ Hall, Fosterdane 

‘Cheapside, E.C.2 

Daly 10.30—6.30 (Not Sundays) 
‘Oct. 26—Dec, 2 


Adm. 36 (Students V6) 


‘ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS | 


EPSTEIN: Memorial Exhibition | 
‘Tate Gallery ae 
Till Dec. 17 | | 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; ¢ med | 
- Tue., Thur. 10-8; Sun. 2-6 . 
Admission 3/6 — 


a 


~ LARIONOV and GONCHAROVA | 
Arts Council Gallery | 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 — 


‘Till Dec, 16 


*- 


f industrial colour hae ad of the - 
integration” ‘pursued, though, as 
not fast enough, in 
). He describes the administrative 
; the share taken in it by Africans, ~ 
A in his final chapter the fatal con- 
uence: at M divided opinion within Belgium — 
of the failure of politicians to see that 
the neighbouring French territories 


timulate African aspirations in the 


He sees as the immediate cause of the 


Belgian goodwill, resulting from vacillations in 


policy, from the hostile reactions of the colons, 


and from the selfishness of Belgian political 
advisers who were more concerned to secure 
support. for their parties than to consider the 
real problems of the Congo. — 

The pamphlet issued by the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute explains the ethnic basis of 
political divisions in this huge country with its | 


gives the essential information about early 
history and tribal and linguistic distribution, 
and goes on to discuss the bewildering con- 
fusion of parties in a. way that should warn 


the political analyst against looking for group-— 


ings | based on opposing principles. Alliances 
are. prompted largely by the principle ‘my 


enemy’s enemy is my friend’. Mr. Lumumba 
genuinely sought a national union transcend- — 


a 


in 


jorters were minorities threatened by more 


re neighbours closer at hand. But his — 


main backing came from the number of small 
independent _ tribes, distributed among several 


hi: own ‘tribe, the Ba-tetela. It may have 


the other main language groups are 
ivided between tival parties. If the 
-ibes | had an contained within a amele 


y iaicetsens Getiso\ as a single 
y a3 been worth considering. 
Lucy Mair 


the Congo. By 
vee for Institute 


in the years just — 


‘the Africans’ loss of confidence in 


more than 200 tribes. The measure of its value » 
is the difficulty of summarizing its contents. It .- 


ing tribal differences, but some of his sup-~ 


nces, who speak the same language, Mongo, — 
very smallness that led them to~ 


1 now, in his auto- 
rhe notion. He tells 


$s es Set a new book, se all hie Bad was 
_ bundle of pencilled | sheets scribbled in the 
-venings for some personal urge to catch the 


children’. Yet when these sheets were finally 
assembled into Apple Acre it proved to be one 
of his happiest books, having the immediacy and 
clarity of direct observation. , 

It was- Adrian Bell’s uniqueness to be the 
- articulate farmer; and therein lies the secret of 


+ 


_ his appeal as a country writer. But he was 


, eieeerlate as much for the poet in himself as 
for the farmer. Galloping over the flowery 
_ marshes after runaway cattle, he would gasp to 
himself ‘ Lovely orchises, blasted bullocks! ? Or 
again, whilst realizing the reasonableness of the 
modern contention that oak trees are a crop like 
any other, he would appreciate, as he gazed 
-meditatively on some particularly fine old 
specimen, that it stood for our pleasure now 
because it depended on an aristocracy and would 
“not survive from today’ s “logical ethos of the 
countryside’. And it is just this dual awareness 
in Adrian Bell that gives his work its special 
-character. Farmers can read him (if they read 

_ books at all) without faulting him; yet he writes 
‘more especially for the layman who enjoys the 
‘imterpretative poetry as well as the basic facts 
of the countryside. 

Insofar as My Own Master shows us some- 

- thing (though not, perhaps, enough) of the man 

behind the books it is rather different from the 
test of Adrian Bell’s work. We see him as a boy 
in London and at Uppingham, in those wartime 

days when the masters there were a bunch of 
“eccentrics. We watch him gradually making his 
own terms with life, ‘impelled always to try to 

_ bring something out of nothing, a poem out of 
_ my head or a potato out of the earth, doing what 

2 wanted to do in my own time and in my own 
“peace, at whatever cost in money and security ’. 

We share with him (as we have often done 

before) the ardours and endurances of farming 

Suffolk. And now, with his farming days 
behind him, we sense a development towards 

“something Hike quietism. 


_ Perhaps this last part of the book is the Jeast 


2. ee ‘There is an urge at moments’ (he 
writes) ‘to discover the secret of the saints’. 
But the urge does not last, is not strong enough; 
“so instead ‘I plant my window-boxes and I hug 
the hours’. Selfishly perhaps, the contented 
“reader of his many delightful country books may 
- say it is as well this should be so. 


if C. HENRY WARREN 
© 


‘Shakespear and Platonic Beauty 


By John Vyvyan. Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
ea Vyvyan’s studies of Shakespeare grow one. 


out of another with remarkable fertility. After 


eliciting the ethical pattern from the tragedies 


and tragi-comedies he has ‘turned to the 


a _ ‘comedies, tracing in them first the influence of 


‘medieval love-allegory, and now arguing that 
they are for the most part romantic parables 
ying a coherent Platonist philosophy. In 


two chapters he gives a clear account of the 


Som of eg mode of. thought from the 


a. 


a, : 


~ passing days of sowing and hoeing and rearing» 


to Spenser and the beshethints: The resi 

book illustrates Shakespeare’s particular us 
this Marsilian philosophy (as Mr. Vy 
chooses to call it, after Marsilio Ficino) i the 
comedies down to Troilus and Cressida. = 

Thus, love is a supreme value.in these plays 
because it leads upwards to the divine vision: 4 
the heroine generally stands for the celestial — 
Venus: the testing of the hero symbolizes the — 
Platonic ascent, and when, for example, Orlando 
is finally promised the sight of the real Rosalind — 

“this must surely mean that Orlando has had the | vA 
heavenly beauty with him all the time but that — ae 
until “the eyes of the minde” have been thus: mt - 
magically opened he cannot recognize it’, In 
All's Well, when Bertram rejects Helena, he is 
turning his back on the true sources of order 
and harmony in the universe: after his re- 
education the happy ending symbolizes the re- 
union of the once-alienated soul with eternal 
beauty. Troilus and Cressida reverses the process, 
showing the tragic consequences of inadequate 
self-knowledge and the following of false values: 
the individual delusions and failures produce a — 
world of chaos and catastrophe. 

The working out of these interpretations may 
strike the reader as sometimes forced and ex- 
travagant, and sometimes a labouring of the 
obvious. One trouble is that if the doctrines are 
stated in sufficiently broad and vague terms they 
can be extracted from almost any story: at this 
level not much light is thrown on the individual 
work. Mr. Vyvyan anticipates objections from - 
those who pooh-pooh any kind of allegory in 
Shakespeare, but without any such prejudice it 
still seems reasonable to ask for evidence that a 
given play needs this approach, We shall expect, 
too, some sign of critical tact in deciding how | 
far to pursue it. Love’s Labour's Lost does not 
call for the same treatment as The Winter's Tale, 
and no amount of interpretation is likely to make > 
much difference to our estimate of it as a play. 
The dramatic anomalies of The Two Gentlemen © 
of Verona may be explained by an allegorical 
intention, but in art tout comprendre is not 
necessarily tout pardonner. There is always the 
question how effectively philosophical. ideas are 
embodied and brought to life: to ignore this 
leads to a nightmare where everything is equally 
symbolic and equally interesting. Mr. Vyvyan 
has to allow, of course, that Shakespeare hardly 
carries an audience with him over the gravity of 
Bertram’s rejection of Helena, but he underesti- 
mates the importance of this kind of failure to 
communicate. 

As for the Marsilian allusions in particular 
phrases, these are sometimes unconvincing, as 
when Rosalind’s ‘ beg a greater matter’ is glossed 
‘that is to say, a fuller revelation ’, but where the 
references are clear they may often be the mere 
commonplaces of contemporary thought. No 


~doubt Renaissance Platonism played some part 


in Shakespeare’s thinking, but almost certainly 
as one element in a much more complex syn- 
thesis than is suggested here. Mr. Vyvyan is too 
eager to make everything fit: allegorical inter- 
pretation comes so easily to him that he over- 
simplifies and tries to prove too much, Here and 
there he throws some unexpected light, especially 
on All’s Well and Troilus, but his genuine in- 
sights tend to get lost in the special pleading of 
his main argument. 
R. G, Cox 
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THE-LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Moral Questioning 


MIDDLE AGE. produces a. political and_ moral 
impotence (or could one call it diffidence?) 
which is-the enemy of forthright journalism. 

Take, for example, Alan Whicker’s report 
from Los Alamos on November 7, ‘ The Bomb 
Makers’. As a. younger, man, I would 
have been waiting, like some predeter- 
mined selector, for the necessary keys 
to fall mto position and then have-pro- 
duced a piece burning with politico- 
moral passion. As it was, I resented the 
brief passages of Doom of Civilization 
music with which we began and ended. I 
conceded Professor Rotblat’s argument 
that while the Nazis were planning an 
atomic bomb against us, we had to plan 
one against therm. But I went along with 
the English scientist who argued that 
one must explore the destructive possi- 
bilities of science, while there is, or may 
be, an opponent doing the same. I could 
understand the pride (as well as un- 
easiness) of the various scientists in hav- 
ing succeeded in achieving their aim of 
exploding an atomic bomb. 

I was sorry that Whicker didn’t ask 
the most important question: ‘ Why, 
having exploded an A-bomb, did not 
the Americans invite the Japanese to 
Witness the experiment? ’ Here was the 
possibility to return to the ancient prac- 
tice of decision by single combat. If this 
had been done, the idiom of the most 


barbarous form of war- Be 


fare would have been 
stated in almost chival- 
ric terms. The lives of 
hundreds of thousands 
of people could have 
been saved; and A- 
and H-bombs would 
have been relegated to 
their proper role of 
power-demonstrations, 
like the conjurings of 
Moses and the Egyp- 
tian wizards in the 
courts of Pharaoh. 

The only scientist 
interviewed by Whicker 
whom I distrusted was 
Dr. Teller. I found it hard to believe that the 
only reason why he wanted to continue testing 
was to remake the surface of the-globe to man’s 
peaceful purposes. 

In the same way when Sir Roy Welensky 
appeared on ‘ Tonight’ and was torn to intel- 
lectual shreds by Professor Creighton and Mr. 
Colin Legum, though I have a certain sympathy 
with the unfortunate Europeans for whom Sir 
Roy claims to be spokesman, my feeling was 
“No. Couldn’t vote for him’. It was the same 
when Jomo Kenyatta appeared on ‘ Panorama’ 
(November 6). I would dearly have liked to 
believe the sweet words he spoke. But I didn’t. 
If he had always been against Mau Mau, for 
example, why wasn’t he more vociferously so 
before and during the outbreak? 

On November 9 we had a sketchy adventure 
programme, ‘ Crusader’s Path ’. Probably paucity 


of material prevented their deciding exactly what 
they wanted to do, travelogue, archaeology, 
history. Without sounds off, there would have 
been nothing at all. The same night we had a 
revival of the political forum ‘ Gallery ’. The dis- 
cussion about the armed forces between the 
military correspondent of The Times and 


spokesmen: of the Conservative and Labour 
Parties was almost a Liberal Party political 
broadcast. 


Vice-Chairman of the 


Peter Scott’s new ‘Look’ pro- 
gohn Cura Bramme~L for Lion’ continued the 
B.B.C. preservation of wild life policy. 
Soon there would be, said Scott, fewer lions 
in the wild than there are in zods. But haven’t we 
got to look forward to the time when what we 
now regard as game reserves are in fact enormous 
open zoos, with all the extra expense which that 
involves? To throw the expense of that on, for 
example, the emergent African countries, which 
will be overstrained for the development of their 
human resources, is unrealistic. We need a 
United Nations Specialized Agency for the 
Preservation of Flora and Fauna. 

The point was*rubbed in by the news report 
(November 12) on West Africa. Fresher in visual 
content than the Common Market series, this 
was discreetly very disquieting. 

The dominant® feature of John Freeman’s 
‘Face to Face’ with Lord: Hailsham the same 
evening was, to me surprisingly, Lord Hail- 


Mr. Isaac Schoenberg, one of the pioneers of 
television, being greeted by Sir James Duff, 
B.B.C. Board 
Governors, when he arrived at Grocers’ Hall on 
November 7 for the twenty-fifth anniversary 
dinner of the B.B.C. Television Service. On Sir 
James Duff’s left is Sir Arthur fforde, Chairman 
of the Board of Governors; on his right, the 
Director-General. Left: the Prime Minister pro- 
posing the toast of the B.B.C. Television Service 
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Viscount Hailsham, Q.c., ‘ Face to Face’ with John 
Freeman 


sham’s resignation, in a non-pejorative 
sense. He quoted Churchill’s words on 
Sir Kingsley Wood: ‘He put his party 
before himself, and his country before 
his party’. Whatever personal frustra- 
tions Freeman tried to reveal had, one 
felt, been resolved by the determination 
to serve as best he could in whatever 
position the Conservative Party (and per- 
haps God) chose to place him. 

To me; remembering that slender, 
handsome young man-at Greats lectures 
who succeeded in asking the lecturer 
harassing questions about logic entirely 
beyond my understanding, this simple, 
paunchy, family-loving man, whose face 
at different angles resembled sometimes 
Churchill’s, sometimes Rooseyvelt’s, some- 
times his own as an undergraduate (but 
never Topolski’s caricatures), was a 
fascinating study of spiritual rather than 
worldly achievement. Here was a man 
whose most conspicuous success was his ~ 
contentment with being successful less 
conspicuously than he may have hoped. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


DRAMA 


Black Question 


THE ‘SHORTAGE of plays other than 
serials on television disturbs me even 
of — outside these columns. I was privately 
grumbling about it to a celebrated ‘ per- 
sonality ’ who shall, for onte, be name- 
less; only to be asked bleakly: ‘ But are 
there any television plays—in the sense 
that there are features or radio plays?” 


ey 


A koala bear in ‘ Look’ on November 10 
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There is, undoubtedly, an answer to this ques- 
tion and I hope, with the aid of correspondents, 
to supply it. 

But the current shortage is real and depres- 
Sing and not to be understated or explained 
away. There is, however, always Maigret, who 
maintains an admirable standard because Sime- 
non is so good and because the dramatizers are 
professionally gifted in their own right. I have 
noticed and admired the work of Giles Cooper 
and Margot Bennett and am probably being 
unfair in not mentioning others. 

Death of a Butcher (November 6) was ex- 
cellently managed. The corpse had asked for 
death from more suspects than is usual in a 
Simenon. He had also asked for police protec- 
tion from Maigret with the additional pressure 
of having been at school with him and been 
disliked by him. As always, the minor characters 
had enough life in them to fill a novel in which 
no death or detection intruded. As always the 
background of furniture, streets, and weather 
had character and a local smell. 

The central formula is good but may not be 


Rupert Davies (right) as Maigret and Eric Pohlmann as Fumal 


in Death of a Butcher 


used as an explanation for 
the success and quality of 
the series. Maigret (Rupert 
Davies) asks his bluffing 
questions quickly, disrespects 
Persons, is irritably honoured 
as ‘ patron’ by Lucas (Ewen 
Solon), kept human by his 
wife (Helen Shingler) and 
has his own home country 
behind him. But attractive 
though these qualities and 
accessories are, they remain 
Strictly subordinate to the 
family, servants, friends and 
enemies of the victim. Begin- 
hing television dramatists 


gret, but they had better also 
learn a lot about back streets, 
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improve, and has a Prime Minister 
who seems familiar; and the repeat of 
a ‘ Charlie Drake’ show was pleasant 
and went with it nicely on Tuesday. 
On Thursdays I continue to find 
Ifs a Square World, with Michael 
Bentine and others, amusing and 
undermining, but not marvellous. Its 
cartoon material, however, is extra- 
ordinarily fresh and funny. There 
was a chart of visual statistics which 
had great shock value. The little men, 
unobserved by the chap giving the 
lantern lecture, suddenly started 
climbing ladders, driving cars dan- 
gerously, and shoving each other 
around. This is the newest trick in 
the busimess, and may be solemnly 
regarded as an advance in television 
technique and: a possible point of 
growth. More, please. 

Fatuous though the proceedings 
are, I find myself unable to turn off 
beauty competitions like ‘ Miss World 
1961’ (November 9). I was 
sad for Miss Ceylon and 
Miss Venezuela, so soon 
eliminated, and fascinated 
by the professional life of 
the French hostess for 
refrigerators, and was de- 
lighted by the Spanish girl 
who said ‘I prefer not to 
tell you” when asked one 
of those impudent inter- 
viewing questions; and the tears of 
the winner and the dignity of the 
losers were better drama than most 
drama. It is, alas; keyhole stuff at the 
best, but once a year harmless enough. 

Dr. Kildare (Fridays) is too closely 
packed with human interest to be 
borne. And though it is very pleasant 
to be. allowed to see Eisenstein’s 
Alexander Nevsky (November 10), 
film is a different business. The tech- 
nical moral of this production was 
that on the small screen Eisenstein’s 
cunning in using the sky still made 
its spatial point. 

Flat..Spin by Derek S. Royle 
(November 12) was, for me, painfully 
unfunny. Yet one could see that the 
performers were doing their best. 

FREDERICK LAWS 


Scene from Flat Spin with ete to ary John Sharp as a police sergeant, 
Andrew Sachs (on sofa) as Dino Giovanni, Elspet Gray as Jane Kenway, 
-and Brian Rix as David Kenway 


Winner of the 


833 


‘Miss World’ contest: Miss Rosemarie Frank- 
land of Lancashire 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 


Praise for Rhetoric 


THE CURRENT DISTASTE for rhetoric, which is 
based on the assumption that all and not some 
of it is false, is in accord with the axiom that 
anything too grandiose for the suburban villa 
is necessarily untrue and invalid. In Drink- 
water’s Abraham Lincoln (Home, November 11) 
one of the choruses observes that in witnessing 
the passage of great men we become great our- 
selves. These choruses deliberately employ 
rhetoric to lift the imagination of the audience 
on to the deserted plain of the lonely man of 
history’s genius. Drinkwater could have written 
this play without its Hardyish choruses which, 
by the by, work theatrically more successfuliy 
than the much-praised chorus prologues in 
Brecht. But if he had left out his rhetorical 
homilies we should be left with nothing more 
than the folksy Mr. President beloved of the 
American schoolroom. Drinkwater’s choruses 
heightened the sense of the importance of the 
action witnessed and an irony was derived from 
the contrast between the domesticity of 
Abraham’s life and the voices of history’s wit- 
nesses. Drinkwater followed the traditional 
interpretation of Abraham Lincoln’s attitude to- 
wards the abolition of slavery which makes him 
the.champion of the slaves long before his De- 
claration in 1863. It is in doubt whether Lincoln 
was as noble as history has made him, but 
Drinkwater did right not to play with a public 
legend and he was able to use the debate on 
slavery to advance the dramatic tension. 

In this production and adaptation by Hugh 
Stewart we were spared the inevitably super- 
melodramatic appearance of John Wilkes Booth 
which must present a stage producer with a 
delicate problem. This problem apart, Drink- 
water’s bravery in presenting an audience of 
little men with a play about a big one must be 
acknowledged and paid homage. His play argues 
that there must be an end to the kind of 
criticism which regards rhetoric as a dirty word. 
We need its rocket to launch us beyond the 
world of the Pooters. 


ct 
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Fes there is something dispersed and enervating 
about his indefatigable word play. When his 


_ work burst on the public consciousness, the 


* 


. 


steeesicn fervss As iptap- of ‘Prison rs 
_ (Home, November 6) employed rhetoric, too, but 


a of a more debatable kind. As a firework display 


of similes and imagery the play is notable but 


theatre had been starved of words almost since 


_ Drinkwater. But the starving man always eats 


too quickly and the temptation to overdress his 


_ dialogue takes Fry in this play into a tiresome 


obscurity. There is much here that makes the 
piece part of a period, and one gets the feeling 


that only old ladies sitting in church could find 


his military similes for religious experience 
daring. The idea of the soldiers dreaming into. 
a new awareness of the message of the Bible is 


_a good one, but too often their attitude, which 
seems to have been that of the author’s at that 


time, is that of the self-conscious army chaplain 
and matey parson given to sermons about 
opening the sardine-tin of life. As in sleep, the 
dreamers wrestled with the flood of their ex- 


' perience but from the dramatic point of view 


there was great need of the singular exploration 


the end one was aware only of the words and 


- not of the message that the play existed to pro- 


claim.. It seems to me that it is a pity that one 


‘of Fry’s other works was not chosen to represent 


him in the ‘ From the Fifties’ series. 

Living Time by Arthur Adamov (Third, 
November 9) was notable for the delicacy with 
which Michael Bakewell employed radiophonic 
effects to communicate the variant senses of time 
experienced by the normal and the mentally ill 
characters in this double bill. The first play 
overheard the inmates of a German asylum 
awaiting extermination at the end of the war 


~and the second involved a girl whose sense of 


living time had been revived by ‘the traumatic 
experience of the death of a fellow resistance 


- worker. The similarity between the loss of time 


in the mind of the German asylum inmate and 
the timelessness of the moment of Germany’s 
collapse was effectively brought home. In the 
story of the French girl, time reawakes in 


consort with the awakening of France itself. 
Both these themes had a relationship but 
_ Adamov might have given us something more 


if he had concentrated on one story only. 

The difficulty of presenting tension which de- 
pends for success on an appreciation of the 
technical problems involved, was illustfated by 
Caged in Darkness (Light, November 7) which 
was the true story of how Lister Addy rescued 
a man from a cage in a Yorkshire pit. Bystanders 
can usually supply a parenthetical description 


of events, but in this case Addy’s fellow miners 


were at the bottom of the shaft, and Tony van 
den Bergh would have stretched realism if he 
had allowed them really to tell us what was 


_ going on. The same problem faced Jon Manchip 


White in his adaptation of the film, The Wages 
of Fear (Light, November 8), which I now 
realize derived most of its tension from the sight — 
of those sweating men conveying their explosive 
load through the mountains. John Gibson tried 
hard but not even he and Mr. White could tak 
the screen play into a radio play. 
IAN RODGER 


= SPOKEN WORD 


WHEN A STRANGE, isolated community 
makes an unexpected entry into 
civilisation, as with the inhabitants of 
Tristan da Cunha, one imagines them to be 
“ different’ and ‘ quaint’, possessed of a strange 
dialect, unused to traffic, shops or policemen. I 
fully expected René Cutforth to have a difficult 
time interviewing them for his programme, 


Obscure Philosophers. 


(Home Resp Eats we spice Ae fora 
break into a most fluent and evocative descrip- 


tion of the eruption of the volcano. We had been 


told that some of the islanders are illiterate— 
stories are handed down by word of mouth. If 


Mrs. Swain is unable to read or write, she is — 


still far better equipped for life than her English 
or American contemporaries. Her strength, both — 
physical and mental, told of a hard but con- 
tented life. Let’s hope she can preserve this 
quality—it i is rare. ’ : 

I imagine that their philosophy was based on 
simple faith in humanity and nature. Nature has 
dealt harshly with them, and this’ may well lead 
to the inevitable question—‘* Why is such misery © 
allowed? ’ And from a simple argument on the 


nature of volcanic eruptions, we can very soon 


be led into the paths of. moral and natural 
philosophy. Illiteracy has no place here. In Net- 
work Three, Mr. Roger Toulmin produced six 
talks, ‘The Uses of ‘Philosophy’, on Wednes- 
days. It began with an explanation of the work 
a philosopher ‘does, given by Professor Gilbert 


-Ryle, with Renford Bambrough acting as guide 
of one story from the Bible instead of many. At . 


and questioner for the series. 
These included Professor John Wisdom on 
‘Mind and Body’; Bernard Williams on ‘ Free- ~ 


will and Responsibility ”; Mrs. Philippa Foot on ~ 


“Right and Wrong’; Father Laurence Bright, 
o.P., on ‘ Philosophy and Religion’, ending with 
Profeséor J. P. Corbett discussing with Renford 
Bambrough ‘ Could it Be Put to Better Use? ’ 
The six titles are sufficiently impressive: the 
layman, like myself, is eager to understand and 
to learn, and I have always felt that it is the 
vocation of the philosopher not only to seek 


knowledge but to impart it. Perhaps I am ask- | 


ing too much to be given wisdom in the lan- 
guage of Parmenides, complicated as it is, but 
never losing sight of its central theme. 

I wonder if I have confined my philosophical 
reading too much to Plato and Russell, Gilson 
and Maritain? Why should the latter philos- 
opher be so clear and definite to me, whereas I 
could hardly follow the interweaving patterns of 
empirical logic which emerged from some of 
these discussions? Is the curse of modern 
philosophy, as Etienne Gilson stated, 
prevailing rebellion against intellectual self- — 
discipline. Where loose-thinking obtains, truth 
cannot be grasped, whence the conclusion 
naturally follows that there is no truth’. I felt it 
was not ‘loose-thinking’ so much as ‘loose 
ends’. At the end of Professor Ryle’s defence of 
the work of a philosopher, I truly felt that I had 
not understood what he was talking about. ‘ 
Philosophy is concerned with the nature. of 
knowledge . ” Bambrough remarked in his 
introduction to ‘the first talk. And to this point, 
I followed. But a few minutes later Professor | 
Ryle was discussing ‘ progress’: ‘ Now I simply 
want to say that the isch asin of what sort of 
a thing progress is, or what sort of a notion the 


notion. of progress is’, etc. And my eagerness — 


diminished. I had not read the books on the list 
supplied by the B.B.C. and I can only therefore 
blame myself for such ignorance. - 

Free-will has proved a constant source of 
irritation to philosophers and theologians alike. 
I followed Mr. Bambrough to an extremely 
debatable but fascinating point: ‘Isn’t it con- 
ceivable that science, and particularly perhaps 
psychology and neuro-physiology, will provide 
us with means of predicting all human actions? ’ 
I was reminded of Maritain’s statement— Our 
misfortune is precisely that there i is no scenario. 
written by God in advance . . .”. One could also. 
argue that there seems to be no free-will—that 
one’s actions are pre-determined. But that would - 


be to discount the theory of free-will in Chris-— 


tian philosophy and the admirable work of many 


Somnolic Parr el in this field. 


re i 


‘ the 


. ‘ ie: 
questions, but all too : soon \ we were aga 
down under terms which seemed only to | 
away, instead of to, the central core of 
matter. Theology seems to have made a ‘ merger ’ 
with philosophy for three centuries. Philosophy 
has taken over the burdens of theology, but 
should not theology, once again, stand alone? 
Let the theologians argue without the fear that 
science is at their backs waiting” to disprove this 
or that doctrine. 

I admire Mr. Potttin for producing ‘euee a 
series. The layman, despite scientific progress, 
can still ask . ‘Why, ‘why, why?” We nearly 
knock our heads against a wall- when the ‘why’ 
eludes us. I am sure philosophers must feel the 
“same. Perhaps Mr. Toulmin will produce another ; 
_ series in the near future—more of a philosophi- 
cal half-way house, where we can see the bricks — 
and mortar before being alowee to” see the com=— 
ag Secale: 


‘ 
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Television Broadcasts 
Faure’s Aprés un réve is among the > 
best-known of French songs and 
-many people probably think of it as 
hieineyed. As Gérard Souzay sang it on B.B.C. 
television (November 11) it was the opposite of 
hackneyed. It was almost as if one were listening 
to the sensitively moulded lines of this song for 
the first time. It has. been said- before, but it 
comes constantly as a surprise, that in both 
quality and texture Souzay’s baritone voice 
comes as near to the ideal as one could wish. — 
Several singers may possess a fine, rich voice 
of this kind, but Souzay not only has the voice; 
he has a mind. The range of feeling he com- 
mands, generally of a melancholy nature as befits 
a baritone, is so carefully controlled, the colours 
he is able to bring out of his voice are so varied 
and skilfully shaded that almost anything he 
sings is spontaneously endowed with life. It was 
delightful to hear him sing, besides songs of 
-Fauré, Duparc, and Debussy, ; an Irish folk song, 
The Stuttering Lovers, in which, again to one’s 
surprise, this consummate French singer seemed 
perfectly at ease in negotiating some of our 
English linguistic subtleties. : 
When played in concert form parts of 
Prokofiev’s film score for Eisenstein’s Alexander 
Nevsky sound unadyventurous, even trite, Heard, 
however, as an integral part of the film, the first 
of three Eisenstein-Prokofiev films to be seen on 
.B.B.C. television (November 10), this same 
music becomes another thing altogether. Here it 
performs a highly dramatic function, sometimes 
-relegated to the background as music not so 
much to be heard as to be overheard, sometimes 
brought vividly into the foreground as in the 
magnificent ride music, illustrating the descent 
on the enemy of Nevsky’s cavalry, racing over 
the ice. These are surely among the most ex-_ 
hilarating pages Prokofiev ever wrote, and the 
most inspired single example of film music I 
know. Fora television fan like myself this was 
a treat. I know that producers and composers of 
the calibre of Eisenstein and Prokofiev are not — 
easy to come by, but dare we hope that the 
example of this remarkable partnership will be 
remembered by those still Seeking | ss function 
in television of music? 
I wonder how many people were ‘listening to 
_ Mendelssohn’s Elijah (Home, November 8) for — 
the. first time. When Saint-Saéns visited the 
Birmingham Festival eighty years ago he de- 
plored the fact that, because this great work had 
been a resounding success when first given t Ps 
it was Spee artes as he 
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CONTEMPORARY STAGE 
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po you take Music for Seer WHO ORIGINALLY COMPILED 


ecords, s 1 theatre d always there (ge 
Seere to fll your: life with delight. But what of the | IN BY JOHN PARKER 
Composers, Singers and Instrumentalists who provide this 4 

eeuibic?- any aoe no longer able to play, sing or teach : 13th EDITION 

because of sickness, old age or plain bad luck. The ide 

Musicians’ Benevolent Fund must raise at least £20,000 i THE BY FREDA GAYE 


every year to relieve distress among our Musicians and 
their dependants. 
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_ particular work, the mainstay of choral societies 
all over the country, persisted well into our own 
time. Then, suddenly, a few years ago, it was 
quietly shelved. 
_ What could have a the reason? It is diffi- 
cult to say. I am perhaps well placed to 
approach this summit among the ranges of 
. musical Victoriana, not having been subjected 
in my youth to the annual Elijah ritual. 
Whether, in the past, it was usually given in the 
heavy-handed manner of last week’s perform- 
ance I cannot say, but on this occasion it hardly 
rose from the ground. Notably earthbound was 
the wonderful musical vision of the prophet 


precisely, wrote the original 
| libretto of Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra? not one of 
the panel of experts would give the right answer. 
§ Piave, of course’, one would reply. ‘His name. 
appears on the original libretto, which I have in” 
“my collection’. 
‘What about that letter from Verdi to Piave, in 
the volume edited by Morazzoni, where the com- 
poser says: “As I told you in my other letter, ~ 
you can put your name to it or not, as you 
please. If you are sorry about what happened, 
I am sorry too, and perhaps more-than°you, but 
I can only say it was necessary”? Does that not~ 
suggest that someone else. had a ‘hand in the 


libretto? Who was it, then? This question is” 


not as simple as it seems” 

What secret lies behind Verdi’s remark to” 
Piave? Let us remind ourselves first of a parallel 
case. We know that the libretto of Macbeth . 
was drafted by Verdi himself in prose, as was 
the libretto of Simon Boccanegra. It was 
versified under his direction by Piave, then taken 
out of the latter’s hands, in the most overbearing 


i Ir IN a musical ‘ quiz’ the 
question were asked: Who, - 
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carried off to heaven i in a chariot of fire. Tempos 


were slack, rhythms mechanical. There was some 
good singing from a splendid team of soloists, 
and the Alexandra Choir, who must know their 
Elijah backwards, sang with body and vigour. 
Yet when it came to the beseeching Hear ye, 
Israel and the great comforting chorus, Be not 
afraid, Mendelssohn’s tender inspiration had 
simply vanished. Strange that the spirit of a 
great work can be so easily extinguished. It 


- would be a thousand pities if the standard of 


this revival were to swing opinion against Elijah, 
overdone perhaps in earlier times, but which 
requires now to be presented with belief in its 
lasting dramatic and lyrical appeal. 

So many contemporary works, departing from 
music into realms of physics and technology, 


By FRANK WALKER 


and what happened about the libretto of Simon 
Boccanegra is by no means clear. The opera, 
composed in a great hurry, was produced on 
March 12 and was a failure. After this rumours 
_arose that Verdi had himself written the libretto; 
told of this by Cesare Vigna, another Venetian 
‘friend, Verdi supposed that only Piave could 


But then another might say we have started such rumours and wrote him on 


March 26 a furious letter; Piave, once again 
deeply hurt, protested that he was not 
responsible and had indeed never heard these 
stories. On April 11, replying to Vigna, Verdi 


wrote: 


-The story of the libretto being my composition 
was the last straw! ! A libretto that bears Piave’s 
namie is judged in advance to be wretched poetry, 
and frankly, I should be happy if I were able 
to write verses like 


Vieni a mirar la cerula 


Delle faci festanti al barlume, 


and many others, and numerous single lines, 
scattered here and there. I confess my ignorance: 
I could not do it. 


This was written on the same day as the letter 


manner, and entrusted for completion and . to Ricordi, mentioned above, dismissing the 


revision to Andrea Maffei, whose name did not — 
appear on the title-page of the libretto or score. 


Ten years later, in a letter to Ricordi, Verdi, 


dismissed critics of the libretto with scorn 
because the verses they had ridiculed and 
attributed to Piave were actually by Maffei. But 
this was not logical thinking: the verses were 
bad, whoever wrote them. From this typical 
Verdian defensive gesture one could surmise 
that in his mind and-heart was a feeling of guilt 
concerning Piave; in this way he excused his 
own intransigence and brutality towards his 
faithful friend and tame poet, who had been 
deeply hurt over Macbeth. 

And now, what about the case of Simon 
Boccanegra? When Verdi left Busseto for Paris 
08 ay 31, 1856 he expected to return in time | 


critics of the libretto of Macbeth. 

Let us return to our supposed musical ‘ quiz’. 
Some well-informed member of the panel might 
declare that the solution of the problem of the 
libretto of Simon Boccanegra is given in Franco 
Abbiati’s recent enormous monograph. The 
second yolume includes two letters written in 
Paris on January 27 and February 5, 1857, 
addressed to Verdi at Sant’Agata. They contain 
six different passages of the libretto, in verse, 
and according to Abbiati are from Antonio 
Somma, who was later to write for Verdi the 
libretto of Un ballo in maschera. 

Unfortunately for Abbiati, however, these 
letters are not from Antonio Somma. The 


- autographs are at Sant’Agata; the handwriting 


bears no resemblance to Somma’s; the first 


work together with Piave on the libretto. In _ letter is unsigned; the second ends with a scrawl, 
st he the prose version to the manage- - 
_ ment of the 


Teatro Fenice in Venice, for - 
and submission to the Censorship. 
a ieiteokee having decided to stay in 
> rehearsals of a French version © 


t ) return: to Italy ly in time to work on ~ 
| Piave. The production of Le 
wever, G eigd Suerocy. until January 


- not easily legible. When one has a clue one sees 


that the scrawl resolves itself into two initial 
letters: ‘G.M.’ ‘G.M.’ was Giuseppe Montanelli, 
the Tuscan liberal politician and poet, whom 
- Verdi had met in exile in Paris. 

Hitherto the only source of information about 
_the relations of Verdi and Montanelli has been 
a passage in a letter from the composer to the 
Countess Maffei, written in 1859 during the 


“second round of the struggle for Italian inde- 


pendence from Austria: ‘The day before 


- yesterday a poor priest (the only right-thinking 


one in all this ETI) repute me greetings 
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require special pleading that it was a pleasure to 
come across a spontaneously written work in 
which our conventional musical language was 
seen still to have an abundance of life. This was 
Phyllis Tate’s The Lady of Shalott (Third, 
November 8). The four sections of Tennyson’s 
evocative poem are set in the form of a dramatic 
scena for solo tenor, admirably sung by 
Alexander Young, while the Gothic landscape, 
the weaving scene at Camelot, and the panoply” 
of Sir Lancelot are symbolically suggested by 
percussion and two pianos, one alternating with 
celesta. The introduction of a dark-coloured, 
weeping viola in the setting of the lugubrious 
conclusion of Tennyson’s poem is a mark of 
Miss Tate’s sensitive taste as a composer, and 
of her sure judgment. 
EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


The Librettists of ‘Boccanegra’ 


Verdi's opera will be broadcast at 5.0 p.m. on Sunday, November 19 (Third) 


from Montanelli, whom he had met at Piacenza, 
a private soldier in the volunteers. The former 
Professor of Law, setting such a noble example! 
That is beautiful, and sublime!! I can only 
admire him, and envy him! ’ All the biographers 
quote this, but none of them can tell us how 
the two men came to know each other. 

Among Montanelli’s papers in the Biblioteca 
Labronica at Leghorn is a long and important 
letter from Verdi, written at Busseto on January 
30, 1857. It is wholly concerned with the libretto 
of Simon-Boccanegra and leaves no doubt that 
Montanelli had a large hand in it. Here is the 
beginning of the letter; which is completely 
unknown to Verdi literature: 


Just a little more patience, my dear Montanelli, 
and we’ve finished. In scene VII of the Ist act, 
in the duet between Amelia and the Doge, after 
the stanza 


Se la speme o ciel clemente 
Ch’or sorride all’alma mia 
Fosse sogno!—estinto io sia 
Della larva al disparir . 


it would be well to ie a eek of verses for 
Amelia, so that she can sing together with the 
others, and also because an exclamation of sorrow 
would be in place, coming from her, alone on 
the earth, without father and mother, etc., etc... 


Other modifications asked for concern the scene 
for Paolo and Fiesco in the Third Act, and the 
last scene, with the death of Boccanegra. The 
correspondence at Sant’Agata shows that 
Montanelli was responsible for other parts of 
the original libretto; it seems certain that he 
worked on it together with Verdi in Paris. 
Precisely how much he contributed cannot be 
determined, since Piave’s original manuscript 
libretto no longer survives. 

Montanelli, in the case of Simon Boccanegra, 
played the same role as Andrea Maffei had done 
in the case of Macbeth. We see now how it 
came about that Verdi wrote to Piave: ‘ You 
can put your name to it or not, as you please’. 
And how interesting it is that in the letter to 
Vigna he does not say that ‘a libretto by Piave’ 
is condemned in advance, but ‘a libretto that 
bears Piave’s name’! The verses quoted in this 
letter, which he so admired, are probably also 
by Montanelli. 

The opera is always performed today in the 
revised version of 1881, the result of Verdi's 
first collaboration with Boito, The librettists of 
Simon Boccanegra are therefore four—Verdi 
himself, Piave, Montanelli, and Boito. The title- 
page of the revised version attributes the whole 
to Piave, since Boito did not wish his name to 
appear. 
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Collings and Mr. R. Crown. All four of them 


failed to find the best solution to the play 


problem, and the ladies, who offered the slightly 
better answers, took a lead of four points against 
three. This was the problem: 


WEST EAST 
&A4 &Q5 
¥AKQJ1095 % 4 
¢ 10 @AK76532 
bhAS5 ke l73 
WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH © 
Pes al 48S 5D No 
6H No No No 


- North leads the nine of clubs on which South 
plays the ten. How should West plan the play? 
In effect, all four competitors relied on North 
for eight spades, one club, and three diamonds, 
and hoped to throw him on play with the third 


- round of diamonds, having first cleared trumps, 


and oblige him to lead away from the king of 


spades, thus giving the declarer his twelfth trick. 


‘Bridge Quiz’: First Se 


toe J, i Ny vet 
“4 >." +. ee a) 2 + > 
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of spades on the second of them, and a third 


diamond which he trumps. The diamond suit 
will now be established and, if things have gone. 


according to plan, North will be reduced to 
nothing but spades. West now leads the four of 
spades and North will have to concede him an 
entry for his established diamonds. 

There is a further refinement to this plan. If 
North fails to follow. to the first heart the 
declarer’s best chance now is to find that he had 
begun with eight spades, two clubs, and three 
diamonds. He can then succeed by playing off 
all his hearts: on the last heart North, who has 
to guard three diamonds and two spades, will be 
squeezed out of his remaining club. He can now 
be thrown in with the third diamond and once 
again will have to play away from the king of 
spades. 

Both sides scored well in the middle part of 
the programme, the men rather better than the 
ladies, to take a one point lead, and the decision 
was therefore open when finally they had to bid 
these hands: West dealer; Love all: 


mM 


i-Final 


By HAROLD “FRAN KLEEN: and T-EsREN CE SE ESE. SPontee eee 
‘4 ~—sCIn THE FirRsT semi-final of the This line can be improved considerably. If —- WEST - EAST 2] 
7 current ‘Bridge Quiz’ in Net- North has only one club, the declarer can guard ~@10 AK84 Lm 
————— work Three, Mrs. Mary Moss against his having either two or three diamonds EWAT ) ceserr ¥K8632 
and Mrs. Phyllis Williams, the last remain- by first drawing trumps and then continuing @AK932— OS 64 Ae 
ing ladies pair, were opposed to Mr. J. R. with two top diamonds, discarding his own ace &KI974 | ab AGS eee 


Four Hearts was judged to be the optimum 


contract, and the main consolation award was 


given to Five Diamonds. The ladies scored 
maximum points after this sequence: 


WEST EAST : 
1D 1H 

OM One 2 vi 
Sart 3 Ne ee 
4H No 


_East’s second round bid of hearts on so” 
tenuous a holding might be open to question. 
In the result it prompted West to a wise final 
decision. Although East made the more obvious 
second round bid of Two No Trumps, the men 
still found the safest retreat, as follows: 


WEST EAST 
1D iDee b 
PAO 2 WT 
3H 4H 
No. 


And so West, Collings, with his well con-- 
sidered bid of Three Hearts, set the seal on the 
narrowest of victories after an excellent contest. 


\ % 


Me The Chatndleon andthe Clown’ 


“You’re very clever,”’ said the Clown, 
“At doing what you do, 

But though I’m no chameleon 

I’m quite a mimic too. 

If someone stole my Guinness, say, 
Then I’d change colour right away. 

I’d go quite green with envy if 

They took my favourite drink— 

A fellow needs one every day 

To keep him in the pink, 

So if you’re ever feeling blue 

Then always go and have a few.” 

“T’m feeling like a Guinness now,” 

The saurian replied, 

“And if you watch me very close 

T’ll look like one, beside.” 

But though he turned a darker hue 

He bore no likeness to the brew. ~ 

The poor Chameleon blushed atthis, — 
He went a fiery red. i 
“That’s nothing like a Guinness, no!”’ 
The Clown abruptly said. 

“But nothing is—you’re not to blame— 
Except anotherofthesame.” | 
And that’s the mora of this fable 
Guinness is quite in-im-it-able. 


Guinness> 


is good for you—and | 


AESOP-TO-DATE 


‘at oe 
c* a 
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“y efficient, particu- 


epends mainly on the amount 
Y turned on, but also partly on 
t “works”. If it is by radiation, the 
i t immediately by people a 


tee the effect is slower. Thus an 
: Negagenietr eee out 


11 es. are en" for paraffin, gas, 


or electricity. Running costs are lowest with 
- paraffin, and the heater can stand anywhere— 


throw out a very. good heat indeed. They also 
burn satisfactorily at half rate. The newest gas 


-radiant-convectors excel in heating-up speed and | 


in the ease with which the flame can’ be regu- 


lated. Some have thermostatic control fitted to 


keep the temperature constant. For a big room 
with a fireplace a gas heater of this kind takes 


some beating. Silica-tube or ‘ infra-red’ radiants 


are a feature of some of the latest electric radiant- 
-convectors. Their advantage, apart from the 
safety of the enclosed, shockproof element, is 


that the long, slim tubes beam their concentrated - 


heat over a comparatively wide front. 
For stall quicker action, powerful all-radiant 


"The Caan, car four 750-watt ol will soon 


sitar: but on the > 


te “round the room and raise the whole Wes 


except in a draught. When full-on the largest | 


_ make a quite large room very snug. But although 
radiant heat has a particularly cosy quality, its 
_room-heating speed is rivalled by a special kind 
- of convector, the fan heater. A motor-driven fan 
draws the cold air so rapidly over the heating 
element that warmed-air currents circulate and 
_re-circulate over the room, thus quickly raising 
_ its temperature. Compactness and portability are 
- features of all fan-assisted convectors, but espe- 
_ Gially of a new (and more E expensive) type, the 


| MARGERY PERHAM, C.B.E. (page 795): Lec- 

turer in Politics, Oxford University, and 
Fellow in Imperial Government at Nuffield 
College; author (with Lionel Curtis) of 
The Protectorates of South Africa ?, The 
Government of Ethiopia, Lugard, etc. 

BERNARD WILLIAMS (page 805): Lecturer in 
Philosophy, London University 

Macnus Pyke (page 807): Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh; author of 
Slaves Unaware ?, About Chemistry, The 
Boundaries of Science, etc. _ 

| JoHN WRrREN-LEwis (page 809): a senior 

scientist in a large industrial concern. 

“Dents STEVENS (page 81/1): Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Music, Cornell University (1955), 
Columbia University (1956); author of 
Thomas Tomkins 1572-1656, Tudor 
Church Music; editor of A History of 
Song, etc. 


Notes on Contributors 


clothes or hair ee Ao Sessile should Y 
taken into account when weighing up prices. 
Ordinary fan heaters, usually with two pea 


and two fan settings, and with loadings of 2 kw. 


cost from £6 upwards. Tangential-flow designs  __ 


with loadings of 2-3 k.w. start from around £11. 


2-3 k.w. infra-red heaters range from £8 up- — 


wards, and infra-red convector heaters from 


around £12, Gas and paraffin radiant-convectors _ 
of compart performance cost about the same. 


‘ 


Rev. Henry CHADWICK (page 813): Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford University; 
author of The Sentences of Sextus, St. 
Ambrose and the Sacraments, etc. 

StR JOHN SUMMERSON, C.B.E. (page 822): 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum; Lec- 
turer in the History of Architecture, Archi- 
tectural Association and Birkbeck College, 
London; author of Architecture in Britain, 
1530-1830, ete. 

L. D.. ETTLINGER (page 824): Durning- 
Lawrence Professor of the History of Art, 
London University; author (with R. G. 
Holloway) of Compliments of the Season, 
and ‘ The Art of the Renaissance in Nor- 
thern Europe’ in New Cambridge Modern 
History, Vol. I 

WILLIAM COOPER (page 825): novelist; 
author of Disquiet and Peace, Scenes from 
Married Life, etc. 


sae No. 1,642. 


Five-powered Square. 


By Mathematica 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
: _ yalue 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


“Closing date: first post on Thursday, November 23, Entries should be on the printed diagram and 
envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE. ListENER, 35 Marylebone High 


etree: Lassa, oe 1, marked ‘ Crossword ” 


in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 


crossword the ae ‘Saar is final 
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CLUES ACROSS 
= (F — P (rev) 
oo 2 CRB 107 - 
- G=9Xo0X Prime Number 
H 0 SUk 
L = (W + Q» 
= (K + 20)" 
O = 5R° 
~ T =p (tev)? 
- U =n (tev) X q (rev) 
co 
Y= (@D—-4) 
Z=(q+K) 
CLUES DOWN 
s=i1 | 
b=CE+)J) 
ee 


days 
f= (B + J (rev)? 
_(S +3) 
10 
h = Ww 
‘i= (x (tev))* 


j = (v—10)'7—2 
m = S (rev)* — (s +u—1)° 
r= P (rev)* 
t=2U + Q) 
Solution of No. 1,640 
RCE RD ree 
Pp at reall 
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R. Hills (London, S.W.12); 2nd prize: 
Miss 


Ist prize: 
E. J. Fincham (London, N.16); 3rd prize: 
S. M. K. Kealey (Newcastle). 
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No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without attending University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


- 


- Study at Home |: 
for a DEGREE ||: 


CHILDREN 


NOW Johnny CAN do Arithmetic 
By C. 


IN THE "STUDY “OF > ARITHMETI 


We have pleasure in announcing the new publication :— 


(A Parents’ Guide to the Cuisenaife Rods) 
GATTEGNO 


This book suggests an IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for your child this year—a set of 


CUISENAIRE NU 


MBERS IN COLOUR RODS. In themselves the set of 241 Rods#n ten 


different lengths and colours provide endless hours of free play and the Parents’ Book 


above can then be used to suggest 
mathematical concepts. 


as the result can only be that the 


This CANNOT CAUSE 


further games which introduce fundamental 
CONFUSION IN SCHOOL WORK 
child discovers for HIMSELF principles that 


powerfully develop his insight and capacity. 


The games suggested are suitable for 
already lost and unsure. 
and challenging openings which they w 


SEND NOW FOR:— 
A Set of CUISENAIRE NUMBERS IN COLOUR (241 Rods in ten Speen 
A Copy of ‘NOW Johnny CAN do Arithmetic” ... aoe 
If additionally a Copy of Illustrated Book **Arithmestics” ... 1. 1... 


C.W.O, Please add 9d. 


From THE CUISENAIRE COMPANY LIMITED ~ 


the very beginners and for children who are | 
The advanced pupil will find in these same games exciting 


ill enjoy immensely. 


towards post/pckg. 


11, CROWN STREET, READING, BERKS. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL. TUITION 
CIVIL . SERVICE 


for UNIVERSITY, 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


_ A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 


General Certificate of Education, and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A.,; B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; tor Civil 
“Service, Local Government, and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 
ccuntancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Persennel 
Management, for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. of 
Exnort, etc. exams. Many intensely practical 
(mon-exam,) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-Book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
pavable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, 
request, mentioning exam. or 
which interested to the Secretary 


sent FREE on 
subjects in 


(D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
i 


You are Judged 
by 
Your ENGLISH 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say 
that the Effective English Course is the 
best investment they have ever made. 
The tuition is so planned that you gain 
noticeable improvement within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
391C), Palace Gate. London, W.8. for 
free 24-page prospectus, ** Word Mastery.”’ 

Don't delay. Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. ~ There is no obligation. 


OF MAGNIFICENT* 


Seo Ief e Ay. 


Whether you seek 
exhilaration or 
relaxation you will 
discover the perfect 
setting in the United 
Arab Republic. 
The fascination 
of ancient civilisations; 
the superb comfort of 
world-famous hotels 
and year-round 
sunshine together offer 
. you the most 
' absorbingly complete 
holiday of a lifetime. 


Ask your travel agent for details or write for free brochure and intoronation tor 


oe os 


Minarets and Motorways 


The Embassy of the United Arab Republic, 
(Information Section) 

75 South Audley Street, LONDON, W.l. 
Telephone: GROsvenor eats : 


YOU ARE HOLIDAY-WISE 
—if you GO H.F. 


For your School or Youth party next year 
take your pick—a short trip across the 
Channel to France—or a more adventurous 
visit to Russia—See the grandeur of 
Switzerland's mighty peaks—or the warmth 
and colour of Italy, and its art and culture— 
ora Cruising Holiday can take you to Greece 
or Madeira, Palma or Tenerife. If it is 
Holidays at Home, then H.F. Youth Camps 
and Youth Guest Houses provide especially 
for parties of Young People. There is also 
an H.F. Youth Guest House in the Wye 
Valley, with certain weeks reserved ex- 
-elusively for individual bookings on the 
younger age group. 


‘Write or phone NOW for free booklets ‘ Holidays 
Abroad for Parties of Young People, 1962’ or 
Holidays for Parties of Young People, 1962’. 


THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP 
Dept. 29, 142 Great North Way, London, N.W.4. 
Telephone: SUNnyhill 3381 (six lines) 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal 


CARE OF THE ELDERLY 


Please watch BBC Television 
SUNDAY 19th NOVEMBER 
at 6.50 p.m, 


Dr. J. H. SHELDON, CBE. 


will be appealing for the 


NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S 


WELFARE COUNCIL 


Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be addressed to: 


Dr. J. H. SHELDON, C.B.E. 
NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S 
WELFARE COUNCIL 
26 BEDFORD SQ., LONDON, W.C.1. 


London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE L 


read; 
| ordinary letters of 


the 


hours (the “short course” 
9 hours) without 
lessons. For full particulars of 


x 


Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c. 4 


GENERAL prey oe OF 


EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford 
Cambridge, Northern Univs., and all other Boards — 
. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON a 

Entrance requirements, ‘and Degree Exams. for 

B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. — 
Diploma in Mathematics 

Bar (Pts. | & Il), and other exams. 


Private Study Courses given in Languages, q 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational — 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. — 
Reasonable fees; instalments. Textbook library. q 
@PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, — 


56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


EE 


£100 FIRST PRIZE) 


in easy Letter Contest, 
and other cash prizes 


You can obtain full details of this easy Letter Contest 
in the FREE ENTRY FORM available to everyone. 


‘Moreover, you can have the Free “Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’. In it, you learn—as 
so many have done—how to gain additional income 
by writing saleable articles and stories. Youcanlearn 
how to obtain editorial cheques when you know ' 
how to make use of your daily life and experiences. | — 

Send now, then, for the FREE ENTRY FORM — 
to the easy, valuable Letter Contest—and_ the 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to. 
the reason is that it uses the 
alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
in only 
correspondence 
the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept.L12)Coton, Cambridge | 


N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation ¥ ee Marylebone 
ISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, Ww. pSerpemarion ss 


inspiring FREE (DN) **Know-How Guide”’ which | 
tells you about the No-Sales-No-Fees training—the 
Free subscription to the ‘‘Writer’’—the two Free 
writing encyclopaedias. There is no obligation; 
send NOW. 


B.A. SchoolofSuccessfulWritingLtd. 
124, New Bond Street, W.1. 


“Which?” 


The ideal Christmas gift for 
your friends and for yourself. 
It costs £1 and lasts a year. 


“Which?” 


For full particulars of “Which?” as a 
Christmas gift and details of monthly | 
reports on consumer goods and services, 
5 write to 


THE: CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
~ (Box M/X) . 
14, BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


y 
d 
In career or hobby you need the training — 
that gives knowledge and confidence—first 
step to success. Since 1840 ambitious 


people have achieved personal success with 


PITMAN HOME STUDY COURSES 


They give you in your own home just 
the training you need. They ome je 


General pf hee Journalism a 
of Education | Short Story Writing 
Shorthand 
Theory and Speed ot i cetmiy neerds 
Private Secretary | Water Colour Palcudl 
Book-keeping Painting in Oils « 
Seetat Pee | Pactograty PDA. 
YOU and PITMAN’S together Cone promo! 


YOUR SUCCESS. But ow 

the first step. Write NOW for 

prospectus (state your special 
34 PITMAN HOUSE - 


